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THIS YEAR’S GROWTH, 
VIA SUEZ CANAL, 
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Establishments, 

OPPOSITE TOWN HALL, SALFORD 


110,Borough Buildings, London Road ; 
ts, OLDHAM ROAD, MANCHESTER. 


MCongow.............25 28.4d. 2s. 6d. 
Fine Pekoe-flavour, 2s. 8d. 

Finest Imported, rich Pekoe-flavour, 3s. & 38. 4d. 
| Choicest Gatherings—Rich full-flavoured Lapsong 
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| D. WARD, 

yee BOOTMAKER, 

~[nst, DEANSGATH. 

~) eon 

. Manufacturer of the Reg. Shooting Boot. 

GO TO 

“BAWILLIAM LORD, 
15, PICCADILLY, 

ak of FOR 

Bank, 

. PARAFFIN 

~ ul AND 

ws Mm ETROLEUM LAMPS, 

pled Of the newest Styles, and best quality. 

apedes ee a 

POBA- (PTLEMEN 8 SCOTCH WOOL 

HOSIERY. 
eT VESTS, PANTS, AND DRAWERS. 
ms KNITTED CARDIGAN JACKETS, 


5s. to 23s, 
New Patterns in 
oy OLLEN SHIRTINGS. 
» WOOLLEN, AND LINED GLOVES. 
WOLLEN sHiRTs MADE TO ORDER. 
BW. CHADWICK, 


2, DEANSGATE, 
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A very general impression prevails among the people 
of this country that Brandy is distilled by the Mer- 
chants abroad who ship it to this country, and whose 
names have in the popular mind become synonymous 
with the words, ‘‘ Cognac Brandy.” 

A very short explanation will show how totally with- 
out foundation this impression is. Brandy is really 
made by the numerous large and small propyietors of 
vineyards around Cognac, in the Charente Inferieure, 
who in the first instance make their grapes into wine 
and as soon as the fermentation has ceased, set to work 
and distil the wine, the spirit from which is the fine 
Brandy of Commerce. Immediately after the distillation 
is completed, the Brandy is purchased in large quanti- 
ties by the Cognac merchants, who ship it tothe various 
markets for which they have orders. The farmers take 
their Brandy to market just as farmers here do their 
corn, and, as a’rule, vie with each other in their endea- 
vours to get a name for quality, and each acts on his 
judgment in selling, some selling at once, some pre- 
ferring to hold over and sell it when old, and some 
doing both. A great quantity of each year’s produce 
is purchased in this country and brought over at once, 
and kept in bond till such time as it is wanted for use 
It isa mistake the public make to suppose that because 
Brandy is bottled in France, and bears this nate or 
that, it is therefore better or older than what respeet- 
able merchants sell in England. That which comes in 
bottle is precisely the same quality of Brandy as that 
which comes in cask, and, as a rule, it is sent younger 
and costs more, owing to extra expenses, than what 
regular merchants in England put up themselves, as 
they keep it in bond till fully matured, We advise 
the public to place no confidence whatever on the mere 
new up of the article in bottle in France, but to 

UY VALUE and NOT NAME. 
We can give the very Finest 
OLD COGNAC BRANDY 


a 
52s. PER DOZEN, 
26s. PER GALLON, 
and confidently ask comparison with Case Brandy of 
any shipper at 60s. to 72s. per dozen. 
For Cooking and Preserving purposes we can give a 
pure young French Brandy at 
36s, PER DOZEN, “ 
18s. PER GALLON. 


James Smith & Company, 
WINE MERCHANTS, 
26, Market Street, 
MANCHESTER. 


LIVERPOOL: 11, Lorp Srreet. 
BIRMINGHAM: 28, Hicu Srreet. 





Corner of St. John Street. 





CUFF’S, THOMPSTONE’S, 


POTASS WATER, 


CUNTAINING 
Fifteen, Grains pure Bicarbonate of Potass 
in each Bottle, ° 


As prescribed by the British Pharmacopaia, 


Highly Recommende’ for Rheumatism, Gout, Acidity, 
Indigestion, &e. 


Sotp By Most Cremists oF STANDING, 
Wholesale only by J. H. Cuff late 8. Thompstone 
MANCHESTER, 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL & REDUCTION IN PRICES, 
THE WHEELER & WILSON 
SEWING MACHINE GO. 


Have Removep from 22, Oldham Street, to those 
CENTRAL and ComMODIOUS PREMISES, 


13t, MARKET STREET, Manchester, 


Where the Public are respectfully requested to call and 
inspect their new 


““SILENT-WORKING” SEWING MACHINES, 


In announcing a Great Reduction in Prices, the Company 
refer with gratification to past achievements. Twenty years’ 
devotion to perfecting the Sewing Machine, and adapting it to 
social wants, now enable them to produce Machines at such a 
price as to bring them within the reach of all classes; and they 
are confident of still further weriting an increase in Public 
Favour, already so fully accorded, as is proved by the regulurly- 
increasing sales, now upwards of 80,000 achines r 
annum; and they beg to assure the Public at all times of the 
best that Mechanical Skill and Genius ¢an produce. 

Reduced Price Lists Gratis and Post Free. 
BS Easy terms of payment arranged, when not convenient to 
pay full amount. 


131,MAREKE ET STREDT, 
Sole and exclusive Depot for MANCHESTER, 


FURS, 
REAL SABLE MUFFS, ONE GUINEA, 
REAL SABLE COLLARS, ONE GUINEA. 
RUSSIAN FUR SEAL JACKETS, SIX GUINEAS, 


ENDAL MILNE & CO., 
have ready the LARGEST, CHEAPEST and 
BEST-ASSORTED STOCK of FURS they have ever 
submitted, 
A Large Assortment of Fashionable FUR TRIM- 
MINGS in Sets, for Mantles and Jackets. 
FUR CARRIAGE RUGS, IN GREAT VARIETY. 


DEANSGATE, POLICE-STREET, and 8T. ANN’S 8T. 














get CUT GLASS and CHINA 
WAREHOUSE, 18 & 15, SMITHY DOOR, 
AND VICTORIA MARKET. 

We are Now Submitting our CHRISTMAS STOCK of 
DINNER, DESSERT, TEA, AND TOILET SERVICES, 
* The most Modern Shapes and Newest Patterns. 
CUT GLASS DECANTERS, WINES, &c., 

In Elegant Design and in Every Variety, for 
all Purchasers, 
To Parties Furnishing, this Large Stock is admirably 
suited to Select from, combining Lowest Prices and 





Superior Quality. 
DOWNS, 13 & 15, SMITHY DOOR, 
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20s. to 40s. 


RICK, 


SPECIALITIES | 


in Svengonrs | 72, OLDHAM STREET, 


Manchester, 
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NTS BALDNE 
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REMOVES SCURF AND PREVE 


Even restoring the growth in many cases which appear hopeless. Sold in Bottles, ts., 2s. 6d., 
HULME, 


STREET, 





and §s. each, by Chemists. 
aL TL Te SS 
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Me 


WILLIAM MATHER, 


14, BATH STREET, NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. ; 


19, HANGING DITCH, MANCHESTER. 
109, CHESTER ROAD, HULME, MANCHESTER. 


(Without the use of Pomades or Oil) 
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EXTRACTED FROM THE CHOICEST ROSE LEAVES. 
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Manwvuracrory :-—TRENTHAM 





ORDER JOHN HEYWOOD'S EDITION. 


We do not remember to have seen such a Shilling’s worth. It is a perfect prodigy of information.—London Guardian. 
One of the most remarkable productions of the age.—British Workman. 


WILL BE PUBLISHED ON NOVEMBER 24th, 


Crown Octavo, 
PRICE, ONHD SHILLING, 


JOHN HEYWOOD’S EDITION 
WHITAKER’S ALMANACE 


FoR 1871, 
Containing a vast amount of Useful and Valuable Information, Including 
The Calendar; Astronomical and other Phenomena ; 
Guide to the Peerage and the Parliament ; : 
Trade, Revenue, and Finance of England and all other Countries; — 
The Various States and Countries of the World; Scientific Inventions, Discoveries, and 
Novelties; Parliamentary History; Obituary; Remarbable Occurrences; 


AND A 


SPECIAL SUPPLEMENT FOR LANCASHIRE, 


CONTAINING 
Law Officers, County Courts, &é., in Lancashire; The Diocese of Manchester ; 
Members of Parliament for Lancashire ; } 
Colleges and Public Schools of the County; Town Councils, Local Boards, &e. ; 
List of Fairs in Lancashire, Cheshire, Derbyshire and Yorkshire. 
The whole forming the Best, Most Complete, Most Useful, and Cheapest Almanack ever Published. 


























PUBLISHING OFFICE: 141 AND 143, 


DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER. 
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(Fron “ Ab-o'-th’- Yates Life Policy.” ) 


(Continued Srom our last.) 


Here are papers, "said the secretary,” handing 
documents to the applicant, that require to 
be filled up by parties who have known you 
owest, and the most intimately. These ycu 
will have to return in a few days. Our medical 
eaniner will call upon you in the me:ntiliie, 
and report as to the state of your hea.th. 
We cannot do more at present than simply put 
this mach nery in motion——" : : 

“What machinery?” exclaimed Ab, jumping 
up, and looking round, rather alarmedly. 

“The necessary inquires only. ; ’ 

«Oh, I see,” said Ab, again seating himself. 
“] thowt ther'd bin some sort o” lumber abeaut 
for tryin’ th’ strength o’ one's ribs, and I met 

expect a crack afore T're ready for its ; 

“We leave all those things to our medical 
examiner,” said the gear i laughing. * He'll 

| upon you at your residence. : 
ae we could ha’ sattled it to-day,” said 

Ab, evidently disappointed. 

“Oh, no. If Mr. —— had happened to look 
| in, he might have examined you, just to have 
saved himself the trouble of making a visit ; 
\ but that would have been all. I do expect him 
calling. But before proceeding further, I would 
| like to hear your reasons for making this appli- 
} cation.” 

| “Well,” said Ab, twisting round his hat, as if 
) } using it for a turntable upon which to revolve his 
| idas,—“‘it's my wife's notion. Hoo’s moore 
}wnse than | have, an’ a better inseet i’ things. 
| Hoo's gettin’ tired o’ owd sick clubs. Hoo says 
| they're rotten, an’ no’ for t be depended on. 
} beside, there's nowt wo'th deein’ for. What is 
}veven peaund an’ a oak coffin? It'll hardly 
{ afford drink for th’ buryin.’ afther they’n bowt a 
! }twothri dacent rags for mournin’, Then, yo 
i j seen, eaur club's gettin’ poorer every year. At 
q | th’ rate it's gooin’ on at, if I live till I’m sixty, 
| there winno’ be a fait vin’ laft for t? bury me with, 
sayin’ nowt abeaut bein’ a bit o’ summat o’er for 
| th family, An’ when I reckon th’ brass it costs 
| me—three an’ sixpence a quarter, an’ a week’s 
spree afler every club neet—I think it’s like 
y ‘hrowin’ bouath money an’ timeaway. My wife 
} says insurin’ "Il do away wi’ o that.” 
| “Youare right, sir,” said the secretary, with 
jamapproving shrug; *fand as you have given 
wwch good reasons for wishing to insure, you will 
perhaps state your reasons for giving this office 
the preference.” ci 

“Well,” Ab resumed, ‘it isno’ becose I knew 
j®mich abeaut these things afore to-day; but 
Ive a friend waitin’ eautside, ut towd me this 
}¥ur th’ best shop to come to, as it would be 
lie brass as soon as I turned up my toes, an’ 
ther mony a shop wheere it wurno’ sure. He 
Sail yo' had deealin’s wi? th’ Government an’ th’ 
oe England ; an’ I believe in ’em booath. 
‘waunds ike brass i’ yo'r packet when yo’ 
—* we Beside, he said it would 
a Who tok it into her'ye te wile rect 5 besene, 

— nto her yead to leeave me, | could 

thai. pain an’ draw eaut one hauve I'd 

t “Conn hoo d be flummaxed.” 

eran te cca ha 

| vies a farsichted eg oo —n Your 

Re farther.” I » but you appear to 

Ante: bell rang, and Mr. Blank, the 
ay — was announced. 
ey ir an Sppertunity now of being 
Bota to Ab, as Mr Blank seed tect’ 
BS Good where } r ank entered the room. 
EO the formidable no the doctor, who was 
Bing hims if Person that Ab had been 
4 self for. “1 was just wishing 
% Ih, as this gentlemar 
tel before he ooe gentleman wants to be 
goes away. 
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MILLINERY, BONNETS, AND HATS; 
also 
REAL SEALSKIN, SILK VELVET, 
and 
CLOTH JACKETS, OF NEW DESIGN 


at 

R ICHARD BATEMAN’S, 
Ll 18 & 20, OLDHAM STREET, & DALE STREET. 
It is respectfully announced that the principal dis- 
play of WINTER FASHIONS &t this establishment is 
NOW TAKING PLACE 
We have a Magnificent Stock of MILLINERY BON- 

NETS in the highest styles of elegance. 
LADIES’ AND CHILDREN’S HATS 
In Velvet, Feit, Seal Fur, and Straws, Tastefully 
Trimmed. 
FRENCH AND ENGLISH FEATHERS, FLOWERS, 
AND HEAD-DRESSES. 
The Department for ROBB3, COSTUMES, &c (under 
new Management), is largely supplied with Foreign and 
British Made-up Dresses, in all the Fashionable 
Fabrics. 





AND IN OUR MANTLE SHOWROOMS, 
An Extensive Collection of 
FRENCH AND GERMAN CLOTH JACKETS, 
In the new colours. 
Very Handsome BLACK CLOTH JACKETS. 


WATERPROOF CLOAKS FOR LADIES AND 
CHILDREN, 


In every size and colour. 

SILK VELVET JACKETS, from 2 to 15 Guineas, 
REAL SEALSKIN, ASTRACAN, AND OTHER FUR 
JACKETS. 

THE SHAWL MANTELET, 

A recent introduction. 

SCOTTISH AND YORKSHIRE WOOL SHAWLS, 

from 8s, 1ld; to 2 guineas in new patterns, 
FOREIGN AND BRITISH COLOURED AND BLACK 


of godd valne. 
CHOICE COLOURS IN SATINLAINE CLOTHS, 
of which we have several very cheap lots of foreign 
manufacture: also, 
REPS, SERGE, FRENCH MERINOBS, 
and other 
DRESS MATERIALS, 
REAL RUSSIAN SABLE, ERMINB, 
and 
GREBE MUFFS AND COLLARBTTES, 





Ermine and Grebe considérubly cheaper than last year, 
NEW STOCKS IN EACH DEPARTMENT. 





RICHARD BATEMAN, 
BRITANNIA HOUSE, 
18 AND 20, OLDHAM STREET AND DALE STREET: 


J & WwW vKBDYSON, 
e CABINET MAKERS, UPHOLSTHRERS, 
AND COMPLETE HOUSE FURNISHERS, 
61 ahd 63, OLDHAM-STKEET, MANCHESTER, 
beg to inform the Public that their Showrooms contain 
the LARGEST STOCK vf Home made FURNITURE 
in the Provinées, comprising DINEING-ROOM, DRAW- 
ING-ROOM, BED-RVOM, KITCHEN, and OFFICE 
FURNITURE of Every Description, at Moderate 
Prices, and Suited to Every Class of Furnishing. 
DINING-ROOM SUITES, in great variety, from 
£12. 12s. to £120. 
DRAWING-ROOM SUITE3, in great variety from 
£14. 108, to £50. 
BEDROOM SUITES, in great variety, from £10 to £30. 
Every Requisite in Kitchen Furniture, at very 
low prices. 
Office Writing Tables, Desks, Stools, Chairs, &c., in 
great variety. 
Brussels, Tapestry, and Kidderminster Carpets and 





(To be continued ) 
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Rugs, at reduced prices 


PETER STREET, MANCHESTER 





To-night (Friday) and To-morrow (Saturday) 
Lust Nights of 


HARRY RICKARDS, 
The Great London Comique, 
First Appearance of 


MR. HENRI CLARK, 
The celebrated London Comique, 
In his wonderful Im personat:oas of ‘The Mad Butcher," | 
“The Cabby,” &e. 
LAST SIX NIGHTS OF 


THE LENTONS, 
The Wonders of the World! 
First Appe wance of 
HASBERRY HOWARD, 


The oslebrated Characteristic Dancer. 


MISS FANNY TAYLOR, 
BERIO-COMIC, 

Rettirn of 
WIARRY WARD,| 
Comique. ' 
LAST NIGHTS OF 


ORKINS AND BELL, 


The Awusing Negro Comedians, &c, 





Doors open at 7-30, commence at 8. Saturdays, half an 
our earlier. 


Admission :—Body of Hall, 1s. ; Galleries, 6d. 
J. Mc. CAMBRIDGE, General Manager 





PEOPLE’S GONCERT HALL, 


LUWER MOSLEY STREET. 


ON MONDAY, NOVEMBER 2ist, 1870, 
The following Company will Appear : 
Engagement of Mr, 


. D. DAVIDBS, 
The Premier Ventriloquist of the World! 
In his celebrated Adventures entitled, ** Anecdotes 
and Adventures of 
The FUNNIEST OF FUNNY FOLKS,” 
In which he introduces his last great Novelty, the 
Wouderful TALKING BIRD, in conjunétion with the 
world-renownéd TOM ahd JOK. 


(See Opinions of the Pras) 


Immense reception of 


PUNCH AND JUDY, 


AND THE CHAMPION DOG “ TOBY.” 


Great Success of 


MR. C. H. BARTELL, 


The celebrated Blind Crimean Hero, in his groat 
International Song : 


“THE FLAGS OF ALL NATIONS.” 





Great Applause at 


THE BROTHERS RAYNOR, the Original Shadows, 


In their Celebrated Negro Entertainment. 





Tremendous Success of the Celebrated 


SIGNOR CASTELLOTYI, 


The most Sensational Gymnastic Wonder of 
the present age, in 
GREAT AKLIEL LADDER FEATS, 
Never attempted by any other artiste. 


Great Applause nightly greets 


Mr. and Mrs. BARNEY ROBERTS, 


Th conjunction with the LirtLe Saamrocr, 
In their Laughter-provoking Comical Irish 
Duologues, Duets, & Dances. 
Bright Stars of the Eméraid Isle, sparkling wi 
Native Humour. —- 


Director of the Entertainments - - - Mr. T. Acton. 





Sole Lessees - - - £4J. & W. 8. BOOTH. | 
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THE PRICE OF THE 


WILLCOX & GIBBS 





Sil isi aN SD 
SEWING MACHIN 








RHADUCHD TO 


£6. Gs. 





16, GROSS ST. "MANCHESTER 
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[A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK.] 


OYSTER GOSSIP. 


ETWEEN the north-western point of Anglesea and the Island of 
B Walney lies one of the largest bays that wash our shores. The 
coast line is formed by the union of several counties, as Anglesea, Car- 
narvon, Denbeighshire, Flint, Cheshire, and Lancashire, which last 
stretches along its inner or southern end, and enjoys singly a greater 
extent of seaboard than is possessed collectively by all the other shires 
we have mentioned. The coast of Lancashire forms an irregular line, 
deeply indented along its whole extent, from the mouth of the Mersey 
to the northern extremity of Morecambe Bay, comprising estuaries, 
bights, creeks, and harbours of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, some capable 
of holding the grandest argosies that ever crossed the Atlantic or Pacific, 
whilst others are so shallow as barely to admit the flats that bring us 
coals, deals, and the like, or carry away agricultural produce to more 
distant markets. The last report furnished by the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom 
contains much interesting matter relative to the productiveness of this 
portion of our fore-shores. Here, however, we propose to speak rather 
of what may be, than of what actually is, an important source of 


' industry to our Lancashire fishermen, and shall take the Oyster as the 


text for the present paper. 

Few members of the animal kingdom can boast a larger or closer 
intimacy with the lords of creation than the oyster. The ancients 
adored him ; the moderns are infatuated about him, and regard his 
present ailing condition almost as a national calamity. He has gone 
hand in hand with civilization, has kept the very best society, and 
isnow paying the penalty for his popularity. Like the dinormis of New 


| Zealand, like the bustard of our yreat inland plains, the intrinsic 


eacellence and helplessness of our soft-hearted mollusc has paved the way 


to his extermination from many of his old habitats. Who does not 


remember the time when light carts, owned by itinerant vendors of 
oysters, were to be seen at commanding corners of our streets? Who 
has forgotton the gratification of swallowing succulent natives whose 
favour had been heightened, or it may be disguised, by a judicious 
sprinkling from the pepper castor, or a few drops of vinegar from the 
bottle? What Briton does not regret that their price has reached an 
almost fabulous limit, and that their place has been usurped by sandy 
cockles or questionable mussels? Alas that these things should be so! 
Itmay be beneath the philosophic dignity of the naturalist to chronicle 
such events; but to the historian they are of some importauce, since 
they point the moral, if they do not adorn the tale. The fact is, the 
fermous demand for this fish has led to ruinous over-dredging ; the 
grat majority of our deep sea beds are well nigh exhausted, and hence- 
~~ must look to those who are carrying out the modern doctrine 

Mer culture for our supply. But on this subject we shall have more 
\syanon. It is now time to speak of the character and habits of the 
Ustrea Edulis, 

Formed of two unequal valves, and connected by a hinge of the 
Simplest character, the 
and dirty appearance. 
tnved for the protectior 


shell of the oyster presents externally a coarse 
This bony covering, however, admirably con- 
mapead ofa vet 5 - a Soft gelatinous mass it contains, is 
baariedie oe see laminz folded irregulaily on each other. 
m picky = ere smooth ; in others stratiated, tuberous, 
te tel a = ] being invariably the deeper. Nothing can be 
be all the ‘a — “peg of the oyster, yet this simplicity suffices 
epnization, “a th its life and comfort ; and like man’s higher 
| iach a5 for cumple 2 ae mpeg very good.” No trace of a foot, 
aah Sts in the cockle, is to be found. The lungs lie 
— = 
Vou. I] 
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near the fringed edge of the mantle ; the abductor muscle is placed in 
the centre of the body, and round it is the circulating system. The 
mouth may be seen half hid beneath a kind of hood formed by the 
edges of the mantle, whilst the beard, performing the office of a hand, 
grasps its food. But though our mollusc is from inclination a great stay- 
at-home, he is by no means without the power of locomotion, for recent 
observation has shown that he can move from place to place by rapidly 
closing his shells, and thus ejecting the water contained between them, 
is able to create a force sufficient to row himself backwards in a lateral 
direction. The principle breeding season of our common oyster is in 
April and May, at which time the spat is cast. This for about forty- 
eight hours floats, and resembles very minute specks of grease, After a 
brief but unascertained period of involuntary wandering, the young fish 
fastens on some fixed substance as old shells, wood, or the like, and 
then commences what may be called its normal mode of life. The 
fecundity of the oyster is very great, the animal laying about a million 
of eggs. 

The cause which so nearly led to the ruin of our natural beds has 
already been hinted at ; but as the same reckless over-fishing which 
proved so fatal to one branch of our fisheries must, if carried generally 
into other branches of the trade, become equally injurious to all, it may 
be useful to follow the subject a little further before we proceed to apply 
it to our own fat and fertile shores, and in doing this may be excused if 
we quote from ourselves. ‘Till within the last few year's the increasing 
scarcity of the oyster was balanced by the greater exertions made for its 
capture, and supply made a spasmodic attempt to keep pace with the 
demand. This process, however, could not long continue: indeed, when 
once the existing stock on the beds was nearly dredged out, every fresh 
effort only made the final exhaustion more inevitable and complete. 
We were creating a fictitious income by spending interest and capital 
together. As might naturally have been expected, this suicidal policy 
soon brought the fisheries to the brink of actual beggary ; and, for the 
great mass of consumers, the oyster has practically ceased to exist.’””* 

The destruction of our natural beds soon suggested the creation of 
artificial pares, and in this new field of industry Mr. Cholmondley 
Pennell, Her Majesty's Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, many years pre- 
vious to the appointment he now so ably fills, took a prominent part. 
The idea of Ostraculture was novel in this country. Every stage in its 
progress was to be learned, and little by little the pioneers in this new 
and useful science struggled onwards to the light, through doubt, dis- 
appointment and loss. Now, however, the artificial culture of this 
admirable delicacy is well understood. We know where the spat should 
fall ; on what ground the young fish will thrive ; and where the adult 
oyster can best be fattened for market. We have private companies 
operating at Hayling Island ; near Poole in Dorsetshire ; in the estuary 
of the Exe, and at many other points; and lastly one branch of the 
business was tried on our own shores near Fleetwood. 

It is unnecessary here to observe that Ostraculture in its entirety, 
embraces two objects, viz., the breeding of the young mollusc, and the 
fattening of the adult fish for the table ; and in our opinion these objects 
should always be united in order to obtain a full measure of success. 
But at Fleetwood only the latter was attempted. By reference to the 
last report of the Commissioners for the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom we shall see what was done, as well as the opinion entertained 
as-to the prospects of the company, only in its infancy when the com- 
mission held its sittings on the Lancashire sea-board. From the evidence 
it appears that in the year 1864 several cargoes of oysters were laid 
down in Morecambe Bay about a mile from the shore tewards the light- 
house. That clean shingly ground was selected, whilst the outfall of 
the Wyre afforded the requisite quantity of brackish water. The extent 
of ground obtained by the company from the Board of Trade was about 
five acres, and to stock this it was proposed to lay down about four 
thousand barrels of the small and delicate ‘‘ natives” procured from 
the Arklow banks. Whilst fattening these fish was the primary object 
of the company, it seems highly probable—if the character of the water 
and the nature of the ground be taken into consideration—that they will 
be able to breed their young stock, and we honestly believe it needs but 
this to crown their enterprise with success. The manager stated before 
the Board that he expected to make a profit, or, in his own words, ‘to 

do that and well, too.” If we look further we shall see that this opinion 
* Practical Water Farming. 8vo. Edinburgh; Edmonston and Douglas. 1868, 
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[A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK.] 
OYSTER GOSSIP. 


ETWEEN the north-western point of Anglesea and the Island of 
Walney lies one of the largest bays that wash our shores. The 
coast line is formed by the union of several counties, as Anglesea, Car- 
narvon, Denbeighshire, Flint, Cheshire, and Lancashire. which last 
stretches along its inner or southern end, and enjoys singly a greater 
extent of seaboard than is possessed collectively by all the other shires 
we have mentioned. The coast of Lancashire forms an irregular line, 
deeply indented along its whole extent, from the mouth of the Mersey 
to the northern extremity of Morecambe Bay, comprising estuaries, 
bights, creeks, and harbours of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, some capable 
of holding the grandest argosies that ever crossed the Atlantic or Pacific, 
whilst others are so shallow as barely to admit the flats that bring us 
coals, deals, and the like, or carry away agricultural produce to more 
distant markets. The last report furnished by the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom 
contains much interesting matter relative to the productiveness of this 
portion of our fore-shores. Here, however, we propose to speak rather 
of what may be, than of what actually is, an important source of 
industry to our Lancashire fishermen, and shall take the Oyster as the 
text for the present paper. 
Few members of the animal kingdom can boast a larger or closer 


| intimacy with the lords of creation than the oyster. The ancients 


adored him; the moderns are infatuated about him, and tegard his 
present ailing condition almost as a national calamity. He has gone 
hand in hand with civilization, has kept the very best society, and 


| isnow paying the penalty for his popularity. Like the dinormis of New 
Zealand, like the bustard of oa: great inland plains, the intrinsic 


eacellence and helplessness of our soft-hearted mollusc has paved the way 
to his extermination from many of his old habitats. Who does not 


| remember the time when light carts, owned by itinerant vendors of 


oysters, were to be seen at commanding corners of our streets? Who 
has forgotton the gratification of swallowing succulent natives whose 
favour had been heightened, or it may be disguised, by a judicious 
sprinkling from the pepper castor, or a few drops of vinegar from the 
bottle? What Briton does not regret that their price has reached an 
almost fabulous limit, and that their place has been usurped by sandy 
cockles or questionable mussels? Alas that these things should be so! 
Itmay be beneath the philosophic dignity of the naturalist to chronicle 
such events; but to the historian they are of some importauce, since 
they point the moral, if they do not adorn the tale. The fact is, the 
formous demand for this fish has led to ruinous over-dredging ; the 
great majority of our deep sea beds are well nigh exhausted, and hence- 
a + wut look to those who are carrying out the modern doctrine 
* oyster culture for our supply. But on this subject we shall have more 
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near the fringed edge of the mantle ; the abductor muscle is placed in 
the centre of the body, and round it is the circulating system. The 
mouth may be seen half hid beneath a kind of hood formed by the 
edges of the mantle, whilst the beard, performing the office of a hand, 
grasps its food. But though our molluse is from inclination a great stay- 
at-home, he is by no means without the power of locomotion, for recent 
observation has shown that he can move from place to place by rapidly 
closing his shells, and thus ejecting the water contained between them, 
is able to create a force sufficient to row himself backwards in a lateral 
direction. The principle breeding season of our common oyster is in 
April and May, at which time the spat is cast. This for about forty- 
eight hours floats, and resembles very minute specks of grease, After a 
brief but unascertained period of involuntary wandering, the young fish 
fastens on some fixed substance as old shells, wood, or the like, and 
then commences what may be called its normal mode of life. The 
fecundity of the oyster is very great, the animal laying about a million 
of eggs. 

The cause which so nearly led to the ruin of our natural beds has 
already been hinted at ; but as the same reckless over-fishing which 
proved so fatal to one branch of our fisheries must, if carried generally 
into other branches of the trade, become equally injurious to all, it may 
be useful to follow the subject a little further before we proceed to apply 
it to our own fat and fertile shores, and in doing this may be excused if 
we quote from ourselves. ‘‘ Till within the last few year's the increasing 
scarcity of the oyster was balanced by the greater exertions made for its 
capture, and supply made a spasmodic attempt to keep pace with the 
demand. This process, however, could not long continue: indeed, when 
once the existing stock on the beds was nearly dredged out, every fresh 
effort only made the final exhaustion more inevitable and complete. 
We were creating a fictitious income by spending interest and capital 
together. As might naturally have been expected, this suicidal policy 
soon brought the fisheries to the brink of actual beggary ; and, for the 
great mass of consumers, the oyster has practically ceased to exist." 

The destruction of our natural beds soon suggested the creation of 
artificial pares, and in this new field of industry Mr. Cholmondley 
Pennell, Her Majesty's Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, many years pre- 
vious to the appointment he now so ably fills, took a prominent part. 
The idea of Ostraculture was novel in this country. Every stage in its 
progress was to be learned, and little by little the pioneers in this new 
and useful science struggled onwards to the light, through doubt, dis- 
appointment and loss. Now, however, the artificial culture of this 
admirable delicacy is well understood. We know where the spat should 
fall ; on what ground the young fish will thrive ; and where the adult 
oyster can best be fattened for market. We have private companies 
operating at Hayling Island ; near Poole in Dorsetshire ; in the estuary 
of the Exe, and at many other points ; and lastly one branch of the 
business was tried on our own shores near Fleetwood. 

It is unnecessary here to observe that Ostraculture in its entirety, 
embraces two objects, viz., the breeding of the young mollusc, and the 
fattening of the adult fish for the table ; and in our opinion these objects 
should always be united in order to obtain a full measure of success. 
But at Fleetwood only the latter was attempted. By reference to the 
last report of the Commissioners for the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom we shall see what was done, as well as the opinion entertained 
as 4o the prospects of the company, only in its infancy when the com- 
mission held its sittings on the Lancashire sea-board. From the evidence 
it appears that in the year 1864 several cargoes of oysters were laid 
down in Morecambe Bay about a mile from the shore towards the light- 
house. That clean shingly ground was selected, whilst the outfall of 
the Wyre afforded the requisite quantity of brackish water. The extent 
of ground obtained by the company from the Board of Trade was about 
five acres, and to stock this it was proposed to lay down about four 
thousand barrels of the small and delicate ‘‘ natives” procured from 
the Arklow banks. Whilst fattening these fish was the primary object 

of the company, it seems highly probable—if the character of the water 
and the nature of the ground be taken into consideration—that they will 
be able to breed their young stock, and we honestly believe it needs but 
this to crqwn their enterprise with success. The manager stated before 
the Board that he expected to make a profit, or, in his own words, ‘to 
do that and well, too.” If we look further we shall see that this opinion 


* Practical Water Farming. 8vo. Edinburgh; Edmonston and Douglas. 1868, 
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{A NATURALIST'S NOTE-BOOK.] 


OYSTER GOSSIP. 


ETWEEN the north-western point of Anglesea and the Island of 
Walney lies one of the largest bays that wash our shores. The 
coast line is formed by the union of several counties, as Anglesea, Car- 
narvon, Denbeighshire, Flint, Cheshire, and Lancashire, which last 
stretches along its inner or southern end, and enjoys singly a greater 
extent of seaboard than is possessed collectively by all the other shires 
we have mentioned. ‘The coast of Lancashire forms an irregular line, 
deeply indented along its whole extent, from the mouth of the Mersey 
to the northern extremity of Morecambe Bay, comprising estuaries, 
bights, creeks, and harbours of all sorts, shapes, and sizes, some capable 
of holding the grandest argosies that ever crossed the Atlantic or Pacific, 
whilst others are so shallow as barely to admit the flats that bring us 
coals, deals, and the like, or carry away agricultural produce to more 
distant markets. The last report furnished by the Commissioners 
appointed to enquire into the Sea Fisheries of the United Kingdom 
contains much interesting matter relative to the productiveness of this 
portion of our fore-shores. Here, however, we propose to speak rather 
of what may be, than of what actually is, an important source of 
industry to our Lancashire fishermen, and shall take the Oyster as the 
text for the present paper. 

Few members of the animal kingdom can boast a larger or closer 
intimacy with the lords of creation than the oyster. The ancients 
adored him; the moderns are infatuated about him, and 1egard his 
present ailing condition almost as a national calamity. He has gone 
hand in hand with civilization, has kept the very best society, and 
isnow paying the penalty for his popularity. Like the dinormis of New 
Zealand, like the bustard of out great inland plains, the intrinsic 
excellence and helplessness of our soft-hearted mollusc has paved the way 
to his extermination from many of his old habitats. Who does not 
remember the time when light carts, owned by itinerant vendors of 
oysters, were to be seen at commanding corners of our streets? Who 
has forgotton the gratification of swallowing succulent natives whose 
favour had been heightened, or it may be disguised, by a judicious 
sprinkling from the pepper castor, or a few drops of vinegar from the 
bottle? What Briton does not regret that their price has reached an 
almost fabulous limit, and that their place has been usurped by sandy 
tockles or questionable mussels? Alas that these things should be so ! 
It may be beneath the philosophic dignity of the naturalist to chronicle 
wach events; but to the historian they are of some importauce, since 
they point the moral, if they do not adorn the tale. The fact is, the 
formous demand for this fish has led to ruinous over-dredging ; the 
seat majority of our deep sea beds are well nigh exhausted, and hence- 
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near the fringed edge of the mantle ; the abductor muscle is placed in 
the centre of the body, and round it is the circulating system. The 
mouth may be seen half hid beneath a kind of hood formed by the 
edges of the mantle, whilst the beard, performing the office of a hand, 
grasps its food. But though our molluse is from inclination a great stay- 
at-home, he is by no means without the power of locomotion, for recent 
observation has shown that he can move from place to place by rapidly 
closing his shells, and thus ejecting the water contained between them, 
is able to create a force sufficient to row himself backwards in a lateral 
direction. The principle breeding season of our common oyster is in 
April and May, at which time the spat is cast. This for about forty- 
eight hours floats, and resembles very minute specks of grease. After a 
brief but unascertained period of involuntary wandering, the young fish 
fastens on some fixed substance as old shells, wood, or the like, and 
then commences what may be called its normal mode of life. The 
fecundity of the oyster is very great, the animal laying about a million 
of eggs. 

The cause which so nearly led to the ruin of our natural beds has 
already been hinted at ; but as the same reckless over-fishing which 
proved so fatal to one branch of our fisheries must, if carried generally 
into other branches of the trade, become equally injurious to all, it may 
be useful to follow the subject a little further before we proceed to apply 
it to our own fat and fertile shores, and in doing this may be excused if 
we quote from ourselves. ‘* Till within the last few year's the increasing 
scarcity of the oyster was balanced by the greater exertions made for its 
capture, and supply made a spasmodic attempt to keep pace with the 
demand. This process, however, could not long continue: indeed, when 
once the existing stock on the beds was nearly dredged out, every fresh 
effort only made the final exhaustion more inevitable and complete. 
We were creating a fictitious income by spending interest and capital 
together. As might naturally have been expected, this suicidal policy 
soon brought the fisheries to the brink of actual beggary ; and, for the 
great mass of consumers, the oyster has practically ceased to exist.”* 

The destruction of our natural beds soon suggested the creation of 
artificial pares, and in this new field of industry Mr. Cholmondley 
Pennell, Her Majesty's Inspector of Oyster Fisheries, many years pre- 
vious to the appointment he now so ably fills, took a prominent part. 
The idea of Ostraculture was novel in this country. Every stage in its 
progress was to be learned, and little by little the pioneers in this new 
and useful science struggled onwards to the light, through doubt, dis- 
appointment and loss. Now, however, the artificial culture of this 
admirable delicacy is well understood. We know where the spat should 
fall ; on what ground the young fish will thrive ; and where the adult 
oyster can best be fattened for market. We have private companies 
operating at Hayling Island ; near Poole in Dorsetshire ; in the estuary 
of the Exe, and at many other points; and lastly one branch of the 
business was tried on our own shores near Fleetwood. 

It is unnecessary here to observe that Ostraculture in its entirety, 
embraces two objects, viz., the breeding of the young mollusc, and the 
fattening of the adult fish for the table ; and in our opinion these objects 
should always be united in order to obtain a full measure of success. 
But at Fleetwood only the latter was attempted. By reference to the 
last report of the Commissioners for the Sea Fisheries of the United 
Kingdom we shall see what was done, as well as the opinion entertained 
as 4o the prospects of the company, only in its infancy when the com- 
mission held its sittings on the Lancashire sea-board. From the evidence 
it appears that in the year 1864 several cargoes of oysters were laid 
down in Morecambe Bay about a mile from the shore tewards the light- 
house. ‘That clean shingly ground was selected, whilst the outfall of 
the Wyre afforded the requisite quantity of brackish water. The extent 
of ground obtained by the company from the Board of Trade was about 
five acres, and to stock this it was proposed to lay down about four 
thousand barrels of the small and delicate ‘‘ natives” procured from 
the Arklow banks. Whilst fattening these fish was the primary object 
of the company, it seems highly probable—if the character of the water 
and the nature of the ground be taken into consideration—that they will 
be able to breed their young stock, and we honestly believe it needs but 
this to crawn their enterprise with success. The manager stated before 
the Board that he expected to make a profit, or, in his own words, ‘* to 
do that and well, too.” If we look further we shall see that this opinion 


* Practical Water Farming. 8vo. Edinburgh; Edmonston and Douglas. 1868, 
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was not expressed without sufficient grounds, Each barrel of oysters 
contained about goo, the cost of which was six shillings. The same fish, 
after remaining three or four months in the Bay, were expected to realize 
in the local markets about tenpetce per score, and this, as Mr. Lefevre 
remarked, ‘‘ would be a very large profit,” more especially if the small- 
ness of the working expenses are taken into consideration. We must 
observe that the attempt to found an oyster farm in Fleetwood Bay 
sprung quite as much from a philanthropic as a commercia! motive, and 
that the desire to create work for a maritime population during a period 
of depression was a prominent part of the scheme. We are not in a 
position at this moment to show how the enterprize prospered, but that 
it contained the elements of success appears clear from the evidence 
given before the Sea Fisheries Commissioners. 

If we have shown that one part of Ostriculture—a part by no means 
the most lucrative—singly contains the elements of a commercial 
success, how much better might such an undertaking be expected to 
answer if the more paying branch of the business were carried on 
conjointly with it. Hatching and preparing for market ought to be 
inseparably united in the minds of all who embark in Ostraculture. 
Numerous points on the flat marshy coast of Lancashire are admirably 
fitted for the formation of breeding tanks such as are at present to 
be seen at Hayling Island, Exe Bight, and elsewhere, whilst many of the 
estuaries offer such proportions of shingle, mud, and brackish water, as 
seem to mark them out especially as pastures on which the young brood 
might be placed with every chance of doing well. 

The intelligent reader will see at a glance that our oyster has been 
but very lightly handled. In fact, he has been nearly smo:hered from 
want of space, is dwarfed of his fair proportions, and has become altogether 
a poor, insignificant animal. If something has been said scientifically and 
commercially on so dear a theme, more has been left unsaid. With 
certain over-fed gourmands our fish is not unfrequently used to whet the 
appetite. Perhaps the indifferent specimen here offered to our readers 
may rouse up their intellectual craving, and compel them, like Oliver 
Twist, to “ask for more.” 


— a 
THE CHRONICLES OF PRESTWICH 
CHURCH. 

PART SECOND, 


iz )R other than merely etymological reasons it would appear to be 
not improbable that Prestwich, as an ecclesiastical district, dates 
its history from some period considerably anterior to the coming of the 


Conqueror. There were ‘* Thanes” in those days, and we learn from 
Whittaker, the historian, that the thaneship of Prestwich was vested 
in the family bearing that patronymic. We are indebted to the same 
anj.juarian for an impgession of a seal informing us among other things 
thes a monastery and a church were founded at Prestwich ‘‘by the 
family of Prestwich, thanes of Prestwich, and that their pious gift was 
dedicated to the honour of God, the Blessed Virgin Mary, and the Infant 
Jesus.” There is reason to suppose, however, that the site of this 
monastery and church was not the same as that which is occupied by 
the present suycture, but a portion of the district of Rooden, or 
** Rooden Lane,"’—that is to say, the lane of the Rood or Cross. A 
knoll in Heaton Park has gone by the name of “ The Roodens” from 
time immemoria]l. The etymological evidence, though it does nat 
evidently prove anything in such cases, is at least consistent with 
pre-Normanism, ‘‘}’regt-wych,” or ‘*‘ Priests’ Retreat,” smacks very 
respectably of the pure well of Saxon undefiled. 

It is not, however, till we come down to the Jast quarter of the 13th 
century, that we have any certain records of Prestwich as a benefice. 
Wien Nicholas 1V. was Pope of Rome, and Edward I. King of 
England, it occurre1 to his Holiness to cause a survey to be made of 
all the ecclesiastical benefices in this island, with a view to levying upon 
each a six years’ tithe, to defray the cast of King Edward’s expedition 
to the Holy Land 
mandate is now before us. Prestwich figures in it, though not quite as 
ihe tthe assigned to his Majesty amounted, for one year, 


A ccpy of the return made under the Pope's 
I 


large as life. 
to £1, 178. 4d., so that, by compound multiplication, the whole living 
was worth exactly £18. 13s. 4d. If it were not too much trouble to 


ascertain the difference ip money value between §00 years ago and 
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to-day, we would 
Canon Birch on the 

Fifty years later than the pontificate of Nicholas IV. 
we find the church and monastery of Prestwich still in connection with 


another little sum, and Congratulate the Rey 
remainder.” ; 


————— 







» that is in 1313, 


the Prestwich family. In that year, “to wit, in the 14th year of the | 


royalty of John of Gaunt,” there was a law trial at Lancaster, in which 
Adam de Prestwich appears as querent, and Thomas Wolverly, as 
deforcient. From this period the property passed into the Possession of 
the Radcliffes and the Longleys, with whom the Patronage continued 
till 1561. Prior, however, to that date, viz., in 1535, there was another 
general valuation of church property, preparatory to King Hal's dis. 
solving the monasteries. Prestwich, as a living, had by that time more 
than doubled in value, the return being now fixed at the magnificent sum 


of £46. 4s. 9}d. We also learn from these returns (which were pub- | 


lished by the Commissioners of Public Re cords between 1810 and 1834) 
the exact proportions of property upon which the then rectory was 


passing rich on forty odd pounds for that particular year. The glebe is | 


yeturned at £5. 2s. 7d. ; the corn, at £24. 5s. 9d. ; calves, at 15s, 8d, ; 
lambs and wool, at £4. 15s. ; pigs, at 10s. ; Easter offerings, £11. Is. ; 
and “ mortuaries (that is to say, tithes not paid during the testator’s|life. 
time, but bequeathed in his will as ‘ conscience money’),” 10s, So 
much for the value of the living at the time of the Reformation ; and it 
should be barne in mind that at that epoch, the original church and 
monastery of the Saxon period had been replaced for nearly a century 


| 





(the present structure bears date 1450) by the parish church of Prest- 
wich. The new order of things necessitated a change in the service, by | 
the abolition of the chantry, or chapel, for ‘‘ ye maintenance of ye | 
priest who shall daily say mass for ye souls of ye founders.” By the | 
way, we have no direct evidence of this change, but the indirect evidence | 
is, in this instance, every whit as conclusive. | 
During the succeeding reign of Queen Mary, we find that one of her | 
Catholic Majesty’s first acts was to order the re-establishment of all the 
chantries in Lancashire; and she conferred on the chantry priests 
stipends varying from £1 to £5 a year. The number of chantries thus 
re-instituted in this county was 29—and Prestwich was one of them. 
We have also evidence that, at this interesting period of ecclesiastical 
history, Prestwich was associated with the name of John Bradford. At | 
Prestwich, as well as elsewhere, the martyr did not shrink from bidding 
for a stake at Smithfield, by denouncing the attempt to bring England 
again under Popish subjection, In the M.S. of Immanuel College isa 
letter written by one Elizabeth Longsho to John Bradford, in which she 


mentions the martyr’s preaching at Eccles, Ashton, and Flixton, and 
concludes by desiring him ‘‘to have remembrance in his prayers of a 
maide in ye parish of Prestige, whose name is Alice Seddon, who does | 
not cease to pray for you night nor day.” 

But if Prestwich was anti-papal it was no less anti-puritan. During | 
the Great Rebellion, the Presbyterians instituted a system of * Classical 
Assemblies,” consisting of delegates sent from every congregation, whose 
function it was to replace Episcopacy in the overseeing of parishes. Io 
1646 there were nine of these Presbyteries established in the county of 
Lancaster, and Prestwich, together with several neighbouring towns 
formed one of the divisions. The parishioners, however, wee in the 
main, staunchly orthodox. They protested against the discontinuanct 
of the Burial Service of the Church of England ; they protested agains 
the doing away with the baptismal sign of the cross ; and the abolition 
of the marriage ring was an abomination as great as publishing the banes 
in the market-place instead of in the church. Feeling ran so high . 
‘*clandestine marriages ” were made ‘‘in ye night tyme,” and fane 
were celebrated ‘‘ after sunset,” and children were baptized P. os 
houses of ye parents,” in accordance with the services in the 4 , 
Book. The officiating minister (not an ordained clergyman) ¥® | 
schc olmaster of the parish. We are not aware that the present ne 
claims him as a progenitor, but his name figures in the church reco és 
‘Mr. Birch.” He was inhibited by the Presbytery, and between (her 
and the Restoration the Prestwich folk were christened, married, sat f 
buried in such fashion as the destinies decreed. We should 95. 
few baptismal registries of that period contained so singular a sal 
of “Christian names.” Read these as a sample —"“ Pharaoh, Cobia 
River Jordan, Radcliffe Bridge, Eve, Tabby, Minerva, Stirrup, nal 
Lais, Pleasant Elizabeth, Stand-even, Ship-’o-botham, Delicate, er 4 
love, Silence, Eusebius, Handel, Love, Maybud, Squire, Major, 5 
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| chirt, Final, Posey, Beneventus, Indiana, Charity, Sidonia, Zeno, Eden, 
Marsh, Venus, Plenty, Ludd, Temperance, Mercy, Swithen, and ’Siah 
; jati r Josiah.)” 
reer 08 culled from the Churchwardens’ accounts, will 
be found to throw a curious light upon the small parochial affairs of the 
imth and 18th centuries :—Doles for the poore at both Heatons at ye 
funeral (1656) of my Ladie Stanley, 3s. gd. ; paid for meaimed solaiers, 
2s.; paid to Dennis wife and a lame wench, 10d. 5 received from 
Humphery Chetham for the poore, £3. 18s. gd. ; paid to littel Besse, 
|| 14d. ; charges about a childe left in the lane in our town, 7S. 8d. : paid 
for a surplis, £3. 105. ; paid to short Mary, 2d. ; to George Miln Son 
mossinge the church, £i. 6s. 81.3 pd ffor a peare of cloggs for Allin 
child, 3d. ; paid to a midwife ffor Ann Hilton, Is. ; paid for providing 
agodiather, 1s. ; paid to Robin Lever, the parretor, Is. ; received from 
Mr, Foefield ffor a fine flor burynge his wife in linnen, £2. 10s. ; paid 
to Ann Stock forwindinge James Ogden, £00. ods. 4d., and £00. 00s. 2d,, 
to the good man; paid to James Joanes by justice order, who 
| was biten with a mad doge, 16s. 6d.; paid to a creple brought of a 
barrow, 3d.; paid for 7 brass candlesticks and gving about them to 
Wiggen, £1. 7s. Od. ; paid to Jackey Leach for beautifying ye church 
and kinges arms and writing i'th church, £4. 10s. ; paid for booke and 
regulations about infected cattle (1747), 8d.; paid for spurring booke 
{bans book], 8d. ; paid for new hearse, £10. 10s., and fur black and 
white bobbs [plumes], £6. 19s. 6d. 


ee ee 
NURSERY RHYMES. 
LAY SERMONS FOR LITTLE PARSONS, 
BROAD CHURCH. 
There once was a Bishop so broad, 
The zealots he quickly up chaw’d, 
Ilis name it was Fraser, 
And with his keen razor 
He cut up cant, humbug, and fraud. 











| 
| 
| - 
\ 
t OLD CHURCH. 
S | There once was a Dean of good sense 
d (We might as well use present tense), 
. He thought, as it stood, 
4 His Church was so good, 
. That he who denied it was dense, 
— LOW CHURCH. 
as | There once was a Rector so narrow, 
e His notions our feelings did harrow, 
et This well-meaning man, 
Ip At the shrine of Saint Ann, 
el | Fought like a belligerent sparrow. 
‘the | HIGH CHURCH, 
snct | There was a poor Curate ; but, zounds ! 
sins! He was hard to keep quite within bounds ; 
ition | Saint Alban’s, they say, 
vanns Is as good as a play— 
that | "Mong the poor he goes daily his rounds. 
nerals | — 
in ye | IRISH. 
aye | The Rivrend O’ Bryan Potato, 
ss the | Though he hasn’t the wisdom of Plato, 
rector | | Still can preach in a stoyle, 
ords a8 | While it raises a smoile, 
+e } Yet fills, in his church, every sate O, 
at 
ae COZY CHURCH. 
‘anid ! | — is our own Parson so jolly, 
Chis an shake you with laughter—so droll he : 
ale He’s an old-fashion’d sort, 


: 





Kettle, W 





Likes a glass of good port— 
To tell you his name would be folly. 











MORAL. 
Your wide, all-embracing communioa, 
Disfavours discord and disunion ; 
Go your several ways, 
To the end of your days, 
Uniformity would not be union. 


THE KING DICK ALPHABET, 
was an Archer, who played in King Dick, 
Mr. Belton, who spoke rather thick ; 
was C, Calvert, so measured and slow. 
was King Dickon, who caus’d so much woe, 
Edward Fifth, who died by foul means, 
fair Miss Edmundson, still in her teens ; 
stands for Glo’ster, who wrought so much evil, 
Henry Sixth, whom he sent to the —— ; 
the young prince’s Interment by night, 
Jockey of Norfolk was slain in the fight; 
was King Calvert, who mounted a hayse, 
Lady Anne, wham he soon made a corse ; 
was Queen Marg’ret, who scolded and cuss’d, 
were the Nobles, whom Dickon ho-cussed. 
was Qld London, profusely display’d, 
was the ‘‘ Prince's,” where Richard was play'd ; 
was the Quarrel ’twixt Bucks and King Dick, 
stands for Richmond, who finish’d him slick ; 
was Lord Stanley, by whom Dickon was sold, 
was base Tyrrell, who murder'd for gold ; 
Uncle Glo’ster, who prompted the deed, 
were the Villains, whom Tyrrell had fee'd ; 
’ the Widows, who tearfully spake, 
the Xantippe Miss Seaman did make ; 
’ little York, well play’d by Miss Bruce, 
the fierce Zeal sent King Dick to the deuce. 
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BELL, ’BUS, AND BUZZER, 


B lees distracted people of Springfield, Massachusetts, have started 

an Anti-gong—or— Bell-ringing—and— Steam-whistle Society. 
Such is the announcement which has appeared in the American news- 
papers, and we must say that we heartily sympathize with the distracted 
inhabitants of Springfield. 1f we live in an age when we are not likely 
to suffer the penalties of excommunication by ‘* bell, book, and candle,” 
we are at least exposed to all the torments of bell, ’bus, and buzzer. 
Judging from that medium of communication between private individuals 
and the public—the correspondence column of the daily press—it would 
appear that the minds of the citizens of Manchester have latterly been 
severely exercised upon the matter of bell-ringing, of omnibus traffic, 
and of American “ devils,” or buzzers, as they are familiarly termed. 
Upon the nuisance or beli-ringing and the enormity of the traffic in 
Market Street, which is a disgrace to any civilized town, we have already 
descanted more than once. At the risk of being accused of “ iteration,” 
with the usual expletive in front of that word, we are constrained to 
return to these subjects. As perpetual dropping of water will wear 
away a stone, so we live in hopes that incessant harping upon public 
grievances may make some impression upon the adamantine hearts of 
the municipal authorities. 

Some time since we enteyed into the details of Sunday bell-ringing 
and its abuses. We urged the propriety of abating the nuisance which, 
carried on as it now is, produces the saddest effects upon sick and 
delicate people suffering from nervous complaints, diseases which prevail 
in a busy city like Manchester to an alarming extent. We repeat what 
we previously said, that there is not the slightest occasion for church 
bells to be rung for half an hour before Divine Service commences. 
Five minutes’ duration of ringing would be amply sufficient. People are 
not guided as to the time for going to church in a large town by the 
bells at all. As things are at present, the only portion of Sunday which 
delicate people, invalids, and others who are necessarily prevented from 
goitig to church, have left in peace and quietness is during church hours. 
Throughout the whole day, at other times, the air is full of the most 
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discordant clangour of bells, fusillades of abominable tinkling school 


bells, and dismal “big Bens,” and great ‘ Toms of Lincoln,” driving 
those who live in their vicinity distracted, like the good folks of Spring- 
field, Massachusetts. We are inclined to think the adherence to this 
ridiculous custom is due in a great measure to superstition, and that the 


old idea that church bells were necessary to frighten devils and evil 
spirits away froin the last resting-place of the dead, has not yet exploded. 
At all events, experience proves to us that the abuse of bell-ringing as it 
now exists, is a powerful instrument and agency in providing constant 
employment to the gravedigger and sexton. Alexander Selkirk longed 
for the sound of the church-going bell to break the monotony of his 
solitude, but there are hundreds of peaceful citizeas whose ears are 
deafened, and throbbing temples chafed, by the intolerable clamour and 
infernal din of the Sunday bells, who would gladly change the zserest of 
a Manchester Sabbath for the repose and quietness of Robinson 
Crus e's island, Robust people who enjoy rude health, and happily do 
not know what nerves are, will, as a matter of course, laugh at our 
remonstrances. Happy individuals! They know not the miseries of 
sleeplessness, neuralyia, tic-doloreux, headaches, and otber ills that flesh 
is heir to. Like people who are blessed with the digestive powers of the 
ostrich, they gibe at their weaker brethren who declare their inability to 
digest tenpenny nails. 

A few weeks since we commented upon the traffic in Market Street, 
and argued that the omnibuses should be prohibited from traversing that 
thoroughfare, ‘The nuisance goes on increasing, and on a fine Saturday 
at noon the street is all but impassable. We have a great respect for 
the Chief Magistrate of this city, and should regret extremely if any thing 
occurred to injure his person, but as the Mayor usually crosses Market 
Street about one o'clock on Saturdays in his brougham, we confess that 
we should take a malicious pleasure in seeing the panels of his carriage 
smashed by the pole of an omnibus or a cab-shaft, an accident which 
occurred in the same street not so long since. If the worthy Mayor got 
a good fright, and could arrange to have the Town Clerk along wich 
him at the time, perhaps some action might be taken to mitigate the 
horrors of Market Street. 

The ‘American devil” has filled the correspondence columns of 
the daily papers for some weeks past. The ‘ Buzzer” is all very well 
in the boundless prairies and pathiess forests of America, or in the vast 
steppes of Russia. On the Ohio and Mississippi the buzzer booms forih 
his approach to solitary stations, and calls the people at work on the 
plantations to come and supply fuel and other necessaries to the huge 
floating castles which pass up and down the stream for over a thousand 
miles. In the centre of a large town the buzzer is indeed a devil, and 


the sooncr he ts kicked into another place the better. 


—_ 
TOWN TALK, 
AND THINGS IN GENERAL. 
THE HEYWOOD PRIZE PICTURE, 

Ser Heywood Prize at the Royal Institution—this year reduced 

from £50 to £25—has been awarded to M. Lecadre for his 
picture, Le Reveil. Last year, as most of our readers wil] remember, 
the award to Mr. Keeley Halswelle, for his Roba di Roma, yave rise to 
considerable public discussion among artists and others; and we our- 
selves were the first to call in question its fairness. Now, however, we 
cannot find any reason to complain of the justice of the decision given 
by the Council of the Royal Institution, though it is quite possible that 
some people will be dissatisfied, on the ground that the work in question 
is a study rather than a picture, and no doubt there is some truth in that 
view. ‘The motive for painting the picture was evidently nothing more 
than the nude figure ; but as we said in our notes on the Exhibition, 
the composition of form and colour is such as to raise it above the level 
of a mere figure study, and for what it is, it is the most complete work 
in the Exhibition. There is nothing in it scamped or unsatisfactory, 
but at the same time it is not by any means a noblework, eitler from the 
point of view of decoration or poetry. This year, we understand, the 
Council called to their aid the advice of Mr. Keeling, before coming to 
any decision ; and the advantage of professional opinion in cases of this 
| kind is shown ; for whatever may be said of M. Lacadre’s picture, as to the 
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intention and choice of subject, there can hardly be two Opinions about 
its executive merits. 


THE SECTS AND THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

The best places in the advertising columns of the daily papers are at 
present given up to the appeals of the various candidates at, this elec. 
tion. It is a fact 10 be remarked, that many of the candidates make 
their appearance before the constituency in a theological character, 
Considering that this Education Act is supposed to be an entirely un. 
sectarian measure, this position of affairs is anomaious : but when it js 
considered that practically the sectarian or unsectarian character of the 
schools established by the school board will depend upon the boar 
now about to be elected, the proceedings of the various candidates are 
ominous. It is significant of the manner in which they are about to act 
according to the spirit of the statute, that the very first thing they do is 
of an essentially sectarian character. It is no use cherishing false hopes 
about this educational measure. We may as well make up our minds 
to the prospect of this unsectarian bill being made into a bone of the 
most purely sectarian contention, and of every sect that there is con. 
tinually endeavouring to put its own colouring on the education given, 
Unless the boards contain a counterbalancing property, the unsectarian 
clause in the Education Act will become the deaclest of dead letters, It 
is hopeless to wish for an unsectarian board. All that can be hoped for 
to any purpose is a board in which the sects may be pretty evenly 
balanced, and thereby neutralized. The bullying attitude assumed by 
the stronger denominations, therefore, compels the little sects to look 
after themselves and no one else. So that the indecent greediness of 
bodies like the Education Union has brought affairs to this paradoxical 
pass: it has become necessary for those small denominations who desire 
an unsectarian board, to vote in a sectarian interest. 

SALFORD SESSIONS. 

At a special conference of the representatives of the Manchester and 
Salford ‘Temperance Union and its Branch Societies, held at the 
Grosvenor Street Temperance Hall, Chorlton-upon-Medlock, Man. 
chester, on Saturday las', the following resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and ordered to Le sent to the Home Secretary :—“Resolved,— 
that this Conference has seen, with feelings scarcely to be described, the 
unpatriotic and reprehensible conduct of certain magistrates at the 
recent Quarter Sessions for the Salford Hundred, where the licenses of 
several disorderly houses, after having been refused at Brewster Sesssons, 
have, on appeal, been granted by the higher court. That the attention 
of the public, of Parliament, and of the Government, be called to these 
disgraceful proceedings.” This is a red-hot cannon-ball, indeed. And 
yet, so callous is humanity, we shouldn't wonder but what Salford 
Sessions will have the presumption to Le held, when next their time 
comes, just as if nothing had happened. 


“THE WIFE” AT THE PRINCE’S THEATRE. 

A mutilated version of Sheridan Knowles’s play, The Wife, was pro 
duced at this theatre on Monday evening, the two principal charactess 
being undertaken by Mr. Swinbourne and Mrs. Calvert. Mr. Swinboure, 
long and favourably known as the leading actor at the Theatre Royal, 
is a thoughtful, judicious performer, who, if he coes not startle an 
audience by sudden flashes of genius, never degenerates into either rant 
His method is good, and there is a sort of rugged 
picturesqueness about his style witich is exactly appropriate to the part 


of Julian St. Pierre. The lines descriptive of his native Switzerland 


; . bis 
were delivered with much feeling. He is a sound, careful mre os 
ity, is 


clocution, although now and then wih a tendency to ture =z 
In such characters as St. Pierre, Ingomar, 


or dulness. 


the whele, correct. 
Claude Melnotte, Mr. Swinbourne is seen at his best. 
that Mrs. Calvert’s Mariana was a very @ 


pleasure to say ' is the 
In such characters, where womanly epee” 


performance. 
prominent feiture, Mrs. Calvert is very efficient. 
other characters, we have scarcely patience to Speak. — 
actor in the company, with the two exception 


a single : 
S Sheridan 


we have alluded, who can recite blank verse. 
somewhat stilied versification consequently sounde¢ 
the mouths of actors who appeared to be bent u Q 

parts. The play-bill was a complete jumble. The seco characte 
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ardo Gonzago, put down in the bill as performed 
by Mr. Haywell, was played by an actor whose name was not in 
he bill at all, while Ferrardo Gonzago, allotted according to that 
t hority to Mr. Maynard, was played by Mr. Haywell, who spoke 
0 shout the performance as if he was an inveterate snuff-taker. Mr. 
noes instead of playing Ferrardo Gonzago, appeared as the Father 
Confessor. Nevertheless, an evening contemporary remarks that “ Mr. 
Haywell and Mr. Maynard were all that could be desired as the two 
Gonzagos !” The inevitable Mr. Bracewell, who last week played 
second characters to Mr. J. L. Toole, turned up in a part of some 
importance, with what result may be imagined ; and another actor read 
his part from a sheet of paper. The normal condition of the company 
at the Prince’s Theatre is one of weakness ; but we have never seen it in 
such a deplorable condition as it is at present. We understand that a 
portion of the company is at Glasgow, playing with Mr. Compton, in 
Handsome Is That Handsome Does—a play which belongs to the 
proprietors of the Prince’s. We can only hint to the management that, 
while they were about it, it would have been no loss to the public if they 
had removed the entire company to Scotland. It is by no means 
pleasant to pass such strictures upon Mr. Calvert's management ; but 
truth compels us to speak out. If the Emperor is away from the seat 
of government, the Empress Regent is still in Oxford Street ; and that 
y is quite capable of seeing that plays are efficiently performed. 


in the play, Leon 


lac 





MUNICIPAL BILLIARDS. 

Passing down King Street, with our friend Horatio, the other day, 
we were attracted towards those boards affixed to the Town Hall whereon 
“Jos. Heron” usually fulminates, by the announcement of a billiard 
tournament, Our first idea was that Mr. Councillor Ashton’s revolu- 
tionary project of abolishing the mayoral dinners had been carried out, 
and that this was a new form of entertainment with which the mayor 
was celebrating his election, We soon perceived, however, that was not 
the case; and it was when we discovered that the principal building of 
Manchester had been let to a parcel of billiard players that we made to 
our friend that remark about “ base uses,” which the Prince of Denmark 
madeto his friend on a previous occasion. Is the good city of Manchester 
insoabject a financial state that it is reduced to the necessity of picking up 
afew pounds by letting out its principal building for such purposes as 
these? At least, we must protest against its suffering its notice-boards 
to be converted into advertising hoardings. We should not be best 
pleased to have our steps arrested by being earnestly requested to 

Remark how admirably Keighly suits 
Sir Joseph Heron with his patent boots. 

Even His Worship’s tradesman may declare :— 

The elegance, combined with ease, 
Which in the Mayor’s best hat one sees, 
Proclaim aloud it came from Gee’s. 


A NEW SOURCE OF GRIEF, 
We have before remarked how few people know how to express 
themselves. The Guardian of Wednesday presents a curious instance 
this. A correspondent, disclosing a scandalous state of things at 
Pilkington Church, tells how a funeral was recently prevented from 
beng solemnised by reason of the incapacity of the sexton and the 
adequacy of his preparitions. And he incidentally remarks how 
greved the mourners were not to be able to put the coffin of their 
frend to the bottom of the grave! The correspondent’s sentiments are 


excell : . 
tilent, but his mode of expressing them is calculated to move smiles 
rather than tears, 





THE SCOTTISH FIDDLE. 

Laie maoemcemeat of the intended marriage between the Prince s 
Rison — of Lorne, we ventured to surmise that, when 
Any “on npr the auspicious event arrived, the Highlanders 

We oe and Aberdeenshire would become considerably excited. 

} hes hot, however, prepared for such a sudden outbreak of the 

' ete . that which has already occurred. “The clans they 
fag — - ering, gathering, and the banners they are flying, flying, 
+ Dany’ engeance, Of all men in the world our old friend 

acleod, of the Barony Church, Glasgow, boon companion 














genial sort of Presbyterian Friar Tuck, and editor of Good Words withal, 
has fallen a victim to the irritating epidemic. At a djnner, or perhaps 
we should say after a dinner, at which Lord Lorne presided the other 
day, Dr. Macleod, in the course of a speech which he made, aired his 
Scotch ‘‘wut” by remarking that if he had been the Marquis of Lorne, 
instead of being the minister of the Barony Church, he should certainly 
have ‘‘asked” the Princess Louise himself. Some one has since given 
the reverend doctor an unkindly cut for his condescension, by hinting 
that it was possible that should such a contingency as his proposal, or 
as he termed it his “asking,” have occurred, it was just possible that it 
might have been met by a flat refusal and the way shown to the door. 
Verily, it is time that another post should be erected, and divine blessings 
invoked upon the Duke of Argyll. Hitherto Dr. Macleod has insisted, 
upen all occasions, that the bagpipe was the most musical instrument 
in existence. It is, however, now evident that he has caught the 
infection of the fiddle. Next time that he preaches before the Court, at 
the parish church of Crathie, we should recommend him to take for his 
text the words regarding Isaac—‘‘ And he lifted up his eyes, and behold 
the Camels were coming.” 


MARRIED WOMEN IN MILLS, 

On the cccasion of his visit to the Greengate Day Nursery, the Bishop of 
Manchester, hit, in his peculiarly happy manner, on one of the worst 
features connected with our Factory system, viz., the employment of 
married women in mills, or indeed in any kind of labour save “ looking 
well into the ways of her household.” The bishop said he had received 
a letter from a Dewsbury gentleman, in whieh almost one and all our 
present social evils were traced up to this source. Husbands became 
drunkards, boys became unruly, and girls fell into evil ways, all through 
the absence of motherly home influence. If these statements could be 
proved, the bishop thought we ought to be very careful how far we faci- 
litated such employment of women. By working in a mill a woman is 
able to add some twelve shillings a week to the household funds, but we 
question very much whether this is not “ penny-wise and pound-foolish ’ 
in the long run, A dirty home, puny, sickly children, always ailing, 
wild girls, and a driven-to-the-beer-house husband, far outweigh any 
advantages an additional twelve shillings can purchase. It is rather 
remarkable that working men themselves are beginning to look at this 
question in the bishop's light. At a meeting of factory delegates, held 
in Hyde, last week, to consider the extension of the Saturday half- 
holiday in factories, the employment of married women in mills was 
strongly denounced. If working men will themselves take this matter 
up, and also demand that the houses in which they live shall be made 
fit for habitation, a happier future is in store for their class. 


—_ SS an 


OUR “STRANGER” AT THE CITY 
COUNCIL. 


FIRST VISIT. 

HE Manchester newspapers of Thursday, roth November, 
contain a report of the first meeting of the City Council 

since the elections. In that report you may read the names of 
the speakers, study their utterances, ponder over the awful crime 
which was enacted—the third election of Alderman Grave to the 
distinguished but expensive honour of mayoralty. And yet who 
shall say, after reading the newspaper report, that he has a 
real, or even a partial impression, of what actually took place? 
Language is not confined to words, and a man’s name printed 
in a newspaper only conjures up a very indefinite idea of the 
man himself. It is not so much what a person says, as how he 
says it. The clown tells the pantaloon to put the red-hot poker 
into his breeches pocket in the most natural tone of voice in the 
world ; but he accompanies the words with a nod of mischievous 
expectation to the audience which at once throws a suspicion 
upon his sincerity. Newspaper type tells no tales, and the 
speeches of Mr. Gladstone and of Mr. Charley, in the House 
of Commons, are printed side by side with Rhadamanthine 
impartiality, Yet, who shall say that he understands the genius 
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of amy meeting, of any conversation, from merely reading these 
cold, inhuman columns of printed matter? There are dulcet 
tones in Mr. Abel Heywoad’s voice which no shorthand can 
reproduce ; there is a profound feeling of misery in the bosoms 
of his actual hearers which no mere luxurious newspaper reader 
can have any idea of. Newspaper reporters are notoriously the 
most cynical, the most heartless, the most morose body of men 
in existence. At a comparatively tender age their belief in 
human nature is destroyed by constantly hearing men make 
public speeches, and observing that the wcrst speakers are the 
vainest orators. No one ever saw a reporter over five-and-twenty 
smile at jokes which convulse a whole assembly, or twitch his 
face amidst the Joudest uppoar. Like an unerring machine, he 
sits there; he bears the words that fall from the lips, and he 
repeats them on paper with the fatal accuracy of a photograph, 
which reproduces the hard, cold outlines, but omits the colour, 
the bloom, and the variegated light. 

No one who did not see as well as hear, could, from reading 
the newspapers, realize the last council meeting, and arriye at a 
just idea of the relative importance of the speeches. For instance, 
in the report, Mr. Abel Heywood’s speech occupies the largest 
space. Now, if you merely read it in the paper, you would 
think that it was listened to with the utmost attention and delight, 
that the laughter which in one or two places interrupted the 
speaker, was of the heartiest character, and that if he was not 
much cheered, it was because the audience feared to lose a single 
word. There is absolutely nothing in the printed report to indi- 
cate the angry passions, the impatience, the weariness, the open 
rebellion which Mr. Abel Heywood’s speech excited. The busy, 
incorruptible reporters take no notice of the audience ; all their 
senses slumber, excepting the quickened sense of hearing. They 
do not see Mr. Abel Heywood’s speech reflected in the looks, 
the behaviour, the murmurs of his victims. They do not note 
the significance of the ‘Town Clerk’s studied inattention. They 
do not observe the new councillor, Mr. Fox Turner, as he reclines 
like a legislative Adonis. They do not catch the unctuous eyes 
of Alderman Watkin, as he rolls those orbits up towards the 
gallery, more in pity than in anger, and appeals to the strangers 
whether this is not really too much of a good thing. Why cannot 
shorthand reporters be more observant, and why cannot news- 
papers be more truthful? They put in the cheers and the 
laughter ; why cannot they tell us in brackets in the course of a 
speech at what point the Town Clerk left the room, or Alderman 
Watkin make faces, or Mr. Fox Turner fell sound asleep, and 
so on, The fecble attempts they do make to animate the 
speeches with (cheers) and (laughter) and (hear, hear), are very 
useless and often deceitful. What kind of laughter was it, and 
what kind of cheers? There is no sentiment, from turbulent 
joy tothe bitterest despair, which a man cannot express in a 
laugh ; and as to cheers, there is nothing so discomfiting as a 
good round cheer from your delighted opponents. We were 
present at the last council meeting, and on the following morning 
we were so much struck with the discrepancy between the lively 
assembly and the cold and colourless report of it in the news- 
papers, that we determined to report it ourselves, in a new and 
improved style. 

A few minutes before twelve, the scene in the Council Chamber 
is like the re-assembling of a boys’ school, when every boy is 
crammed with holiday adventures, which he is energetically 
confiding to his neighbour. The usher, Sir Joseph Heron, sits 
apart, and has not yet sought to establish his authority. There 
are several new boys this half, and they stare about, and don’t 
know what to do with their hats, and take no part in the first 
day’s doings. ‘Twelve o'clock strikes; the usher’s voice is heard, 
and school has commenced. Then one of the old boys rises 
and repeats his carefully-prepared lesson. It is Alderman 
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Watkin, who proposed the re-election of Alderman Grave. Th 
motion is seconded by Councillor Ashton, who, in the course | 
his remarks, says that he should be glad if some Mayor woul | 
have the moral courage to do away with “ mayoral hospitality” 
Good heavens! what are we coming to when a man can rise at | 






































































a Council meeting, and quietly propose to dash down from before | | 
the very eyes of his fellow-councillors a course of generous 1 
dinners? Where is your spirit, gentlemen—where js your ( 
chivalrous devotion to your old institutions? A man must hay rs 
something to cling to in these revolutionary times. We hay t 
seen the Irish Church shattered to its base; we have seen the Yt 
sacred monoply of Royal German intermarriages rudely broken if 
These things are gone for ever ; and we will waste no more tan | ib 
over them. But, like an ark floating high upon the waves ofa | 5 
deluge, there yet remains an institution more ancient and more | m 
admirable than any of these, and to it we desire to cling. We re 
repeat that a man must have something to cling to, and, for ow | e 
part, we desire to cling to the Mayor’s dinner table. The City | th 
News reminded us last week that the ill-temper which has been | to 
manifested in the Salford Council is said to be due to the absence | M 
of mayoral hospitality in that borough during the last two years, | : 
There cannot be any doubt about it, Those Salford gentlemen, |/ hot 
who have not had a good dinner for two whole years, cometo abe 
the meetings on empty stomachs, and they quarrel, as hungy | the 
men always will quarrel. We make no insinuations, but Cow- | alte 
cillor Ashton is a fat man, and, for anything we know, his | ling 
medical adviser has forbidden him mayoral hospitality. And ran 
so not feeling the moral courage to stay away as long as the | “ 

rea 


dinners are given, he wishes to place himself out of the reach of | 
temptation and additional weight, by abolishing them altogether. | 
Let us tell you, sir, that true moral courage consists not in ab | 
staining from giving dinners, but in abstaining from eating them | 
In the hands of a clever man, good dinners are powerful aids to | 
faith in him, and to the diplomauc management of his colleagues | 
Occasions will arise when it is necessary to persuade half-a-dos | 


ond 
obstinate men, who may be perfectly right, that they are realy | a 
quite wrong. What does a clever Mayor do? Does he buttor | wih 
hole them in the lobbies of the Town Hali? Does he get the | wande 
Town Clerk to put the question before them in sixteen different is prea 
lights ? Nothing of the sort. Sixteen different lights did we price, 
say ; sixteen different coyrses we mean. Yes, he invites them j word, i 
to dinner, and gives them sixteen courses, and if the entrées at | “aa.” 
passable, and the claret is sound, we will back that dinne — 
against the most persuasive speech, and the most convincitg ae 
arguments in the Council. ; beh din 
But to return to the Council—or, as we have called it, the o 
boys’ school. As in all large schools, you may observe, siitiig stce the 
on one of the forms, one boy who is different from the rest. He te an 
is probably a ward in chancery. He has been here almost ev oper 
since the school was founded, and his guardians never fetch bi peely ny 
away. He is no longer a boy like other boys. He does not joins ® liable 
their horseplay ; he does not care for raspberry tarts; he is In our 
of pupil teacher. His name is supposed to be Mr. Abel Heywotl Bg a s 
and the other boys look upon his classical attainments (¢s om 


his familiarity with Tacitus) with a kind of side-long awe. 
upon a time—just eleven years ago, when he was only 4 pe 
cocious boy, and not a ripe scholar—he, in the midst of class 
surprised the other boys with a pungent misquotation from 4 
profound Latin author. Even the usher was puzzled— y 
of course, he did not show it. The whole school burst 
laughing, and asked Abel where he cribbed it from. He . 
with the sneer of superior wisdom, “If you fellows had read) 
Tacitus you wouldn’t need to ask.” 
And now, when Councillor Ashton sits down, and the a 
with the bashfulness of a bride at her third wedding, sve 
in an ante-room to be led to the altar, up rs¢s Mr. 
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| Heywood, like the Fairy Spiteful at a wedding instead of a 
christening, and shrieks out her odious forebodings. You 
| remember the Fairy Spiteful in the fairy tale. Need we describe 
| a again ? Need we remind you that she is gaunt and pale- 
into elflocks, which her nervous movements jerk over her eyes ; 
| that one hand rests upon her Grecian bend, and that two fingers 
of the other are held up to emphasize her vixenish threats? She 
says that she has been at two previous third weddings, and that 
| the brides on both those occasions have confided in her that 
| their third nuptiais were the most unpleasant of the three. She 
| therefore predicted, on the present auspicious occasion, that the 
bride would repent in haste, being thus married at leisure. She 
siid that it was not fair to the other virgins present that one 
| matron should be married three times, while many of them 
remained single all their days. And when the Fairy Spiteful 
| ceased speaking, there was a dead silence, as of terror, and all 
| the wedding guests breathed more freely. The nuptials therefore 
took place; and Alderman Whittington is thrice Mayor of 









































) Manchester. seats 

| But, Mr. Reader, you will say that this is indeed a new, but 
not an improved style, of reporting. What is all this jumble 
about Fairy Spitefuls, Sancho Panzas, Dick Whittingtons, and 





the rest? We can hardly tell you. If we had left the Council 
| after the Mayor’s speech, all might have been different. But we 
4 lingered behind while the councillors scrambled for the com- 
i} mittees, and the confusion, the riot, and the noise were such that 
| they jumbled all the previous proceedings into one fevered 
dl dream, = 
af To 
b MANCHESTER DINNERS. 
| 2.—SHILLING DINNERS. 
to | HE difficulty of ‘‘ dining” in Manchester is one of those many 
ues. | things which experience alone can teach, for we have heard a 
we | pndoner exclaim, on a first visit to our city, ‘‘ What capital dinners 
ally | you get here, and so reasonable, too.” But he was provided, we imagine, 
ton | with spectacles couleur de rose, since we say again, and those who have 
“the | wandered as we have in search of a meal will agree with us, that there 
orem | is great, very great, difficulty in ‘‘ dining" in Manchester at a reasonable 
d we | pice. But though it is so difficult to “dine,” in the proper sense of the 
them | word, in Manchester, it is an easy matter to find places in which to 
5 ait | “at.” And you may “eat” to repletion, too, without very much 
innet trouble or very much money ; but the present system of bolted mid-day 
cing dinners {for want of another word), is as much opposed to true dining 
swallowing oysters at the side of a coster's barrow is opposed to a 
it, the fish dinner at “ Simpson's.” We suppose the short time allowed by 
sting employers to the employed for the mid-day meal is responsible for this, 
be tact the rush of clerks ef hoc genus omnes to the restaurants at well nigh 
L me aml the same time, effectually prevents either proper preparation, 
st evel Proper serving, or proper mastication of the food provided, and the 
ch hi speedy rush back to business as effectually prevents digestion of the food 
t joint wlable to harm them in itself. 
; a kind In our last we treated of very cheap dinner-rooms. Now, we purpose 
sy wood faga step higher, and commence our journey at the Alexandra in 
pecil - sireet. This building was originally intended for dining-rooms 
e, Ont varchousemen and clerks, but after a short, and we presume, unsuc- 
y ape feslul career, it changed hands, and became the Alexandra, the home, 
of clash WM excellence, of shilling dinners. The establishment is on a most 


— embracing large dining-room, and a spacious chop and 
met foce gps floor; ladies’ room, and smoke-room on the 
Bn anid . pes four rooms is well-lighted, well-ventilated, 
vin. For it a of good size. A shilling here is indeed the magic 
ey ? om procure a plate of fish and meat, with vegetables 
aad toa ~ have soup and meat } OF, again, you can have 
mek oa * these too @ fa carte. Nariety enough here, surely. 
‘e average quality, the same as to quantity. The fish 
he look contented us. The meat was excellent. The cook 
ty leamed the secret of roasting (not baking) a joint without 
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| faced; that her voice is shrill; that her hair is dark and matted, 





extracting all the juices for that mysterious and awful compound termed 
“gravy.” It was certainly of the best we remember partaking of in 
Manchester. The potatoes were capable of improvement, and the cauli- 
flower, having regard to the quality and quantity, too dear. Everyone 
who goes to the Alexandra should, as a mere matter of duty, after he has 
finished his meat, call for a college pudding. To attempt to giye its 
composition is far beyond our daring, since one minute you imagine the 
groundwork to be apples, the next suet, then bread, then carrots, and 
then—but it is all of no use, you only go on guessing until the pudding 
is finished. We remember on one occasion greatly fearing for the 
health of a friend who would insist on having three of these ‘ colleges ” 
at one sitting. As it was, his condition was by no means to be envied. 
The Alexandra cheese has a decided Yankee twang, and a little goes a 
long way. From this our readers will see the possibility of getting a 
really economical dinner, worth all the money, and he will have the 
advantage of being waited upon by remarkably civil waitresses. A 
scarcity of bills of fare is noticeable, and the objectionable feature is the 
cutting up of the various meats in the dining-room. At least a screen 
is possible. The smoke-room upstairs is very comfortable, and is well 
supplied with newspapers, chess, and draughts. 

Leaving Oldham Street and proceeding down Market Street, we soon 
arrive at New Brown Street. The traveller along this street will be 
attracted by a bewildering array of mirrors of all sizes, placed at all 
angles, at the entrance to a cellar on his right hand. This is the entrance 
to the ‘‘Shades.” Ominous, yet fitting name! We will enter, but 
this is a thing requiring a little practice to enable it to be done quietly 
and properly. We remember entering the Shades for the first time, 
when our fixed impression was that the world had suddenly become 
possessed of at least a dozen fac similes of ourself, who were all advancing 
on us at once to dispute our right to our own individual body, style, and 
title ; but proceeding onwards we found ourselves at length welcomed 
by the smiling face of a waitress, who showed us into a cosy little room 
on the right, and quietly awaited our commands. The dinner at the 
Shades is scarcely a shilling dinner, and perhaps ought not to have been 
mentioned. The way the charges are manipulated is, in fact, rather 
curious. Take a bowl of soup ora plate of fish by itself and yoy are 
charged eightpence ; take what is called a ‘ 
any kind, and you are charged (we think) ninepence or tenpence ; but 
take both fish or meat, or soup and meat, and the aggregate sum to be 
paid is fifteen pence. In the former proprietor’s time a shilling was the 
charge for the dishes down to the period of the cattle-plague, when an 
advance was made to fifteen pence ; and although the cattle-plague has 
long been a thing of the past, the fifteen-penny rate remains unaltered. 
Whether this is the fault of the butchers or not wé are unable to say. 
On the occasion of our visit for the purpose of these sketches, the fish, 
at least a sole, was excellent. The poultry is also toothsome, whilst the 
meat is just about the average. The sweets are good, cheese middling, 
and celery—well, the celery we won’t say anything ahout. The napery is 
white, and the appearance of the tables pleasantly tidy. The tumblers 
are worthy of a place in a museum of manufactures, as specimens of the 
manufacture of glass in its infancy ; or they would make capital weapons 
of offence or defence, since for clumsiness and weight we have never 
seen their equals. 

The Merchants’ Dining and Coffee Rooms, in Market Street, offer an 
extensive choice to the hungry hunter. As at all the other shilling 
dinners, the would-be diner here selects for himself, from a hill of fare, 
his dinner ; and he cannot complain at anyrate of the quantity of the 
dishes awaiting his patronage. The soups here are sixpence, the game 
eightpence and tenpence, the fish sixpence and eightpence, and poultry 
tenpence and a shilling. The rest of the dishes vary from sevenpence 
to elevenpence. The bill of fare stated the price of roast fowl to he 
tenpence, and potatoes a penny, which together, make elevenpence, 
we think? Judge then, of our surprise, when thirteenpence was de 
manded ; the same too, with the meat, which is marked ninepence, 
inclusive of bread and vegetables, but which was charged tenpence. 
We should hot have objected to either charge, byt confess we were 
unable to make the proprietor's arithmetic agree with the proverbial 
Cocker. 

“In many respects resembling the Merchants’, is the *‘ Silver Grid,” 
dining rooms, a few doors off. These dining rooms take their name 
from a huge gridiron (of steel, instead of silver), suspended over g fire, 
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just inside the door, on which innumerable chops and steaks are made 
ready for the hungry. Very excellent morsels we have proved them to 
be. But could good meat, well-cooked, be otherwise? The dining 
roum is partitioned off into small boxes, each capable of holding four 
persons comfortably, and each made cheerful by a mirror. Very clean 
was everything here, and the waitresses obliging. A small plate of fish 
and meat is a shilling, or a bowl of soup may be substituted for the fish 
for the same money. The dinner we had was of the ordinary quality, 
remarkable for nothing. Here the prices marked epposite the dishes on 
the bill of fare, include vegetables and bread, and no attempt is made to 
obtain more. 

Another dining room in the same neighbourhood as the two preceding 
is ‘* Spence’s,” a little lower down Market Street. These dining rooms 
are made out of a succession of cellars, which give a view from the bar 
somewhat as if you were looking through a telescope from the wrong 
end. But the result is eminently satisfactory, the rooms being spacious 
and comfortably fitted-up with a number of small tables. A want that 
ought to be immediately supplied is a number of bills of fare, for it is 
extremely unpleasant to have the contents of a bill of fare jerked at you 
by an impatient waitress when you yourself are just a little particular in 
choice. A true Briton likes to be particular in his choice of dishes, but 
here one has no chance but to gasp out ‘‘ roast beef,” lean back until it 
comes, and trust to chance for that being good. We may just notice the 
nice-looking earthenware water-jugs and the little cobs of bread as 
worthy of a word of commendation, The cost of a plate of meat here, 
including potatoes and bread, and sweets afterwards, is a shilling. 

Our next round will take us among the so-called restaurants, where 
prices are higher and the style somewhat more ambitious, and we shall 
communicate the results of our experience in due course. 


7 a 
MANCHESTER PATRONS OF 
ART. 

\ ANCHESTER has a reputation for patronizing the fine arts, or 
AVE in other words, for buying big pictures and giving big prices for 
them, and also for appropriating to itself fine sculpture and rare articles 
of vertu. Scarcely a sale of any moment takes place without our reading 
of Mr. Agnew or his representatives having been present in the interest 
of some of our local connoisseurs, or of some particular gem having been 
removed to the precincts of our dusty city. The nation has once or 
twice been outbid by Manchester purchasers, and the public galleries 
have lost prizes in order that the walls of a Manchester merchant's 
habitation might receive additional Justre. One cannot help feeling 
rather proud of this sort of thing, and even if we, individually, have 
never in our lives given more than ten or twenty guineas, or even ten or 
twenty shillings, for a work of art, we are to some extent gratified by 
the reflection that the city of which we are part and parcel enjoys so 
enviable a distinction in this respect; just, in fact, as we feel proud of 
our Hallé’s Concerts, our King Calvert's Shakesperian Revivals, or our 
Free Libraries, and as we shall doubtless one day feel proud of our 
Owens University. Most towns have this kind of local patriotism, if we 
may so express it. In our case, it is doubtless to some extent a sort of 
protest against cockney impertinence. But to whatever source we trace 
the feeling we undoubtedly are proud of our reputation for patronizing 

the fine arts. 

It is open to question, however, whether the fact that the villas and 
** palatial dwellings” surrounding Cottonopolis contain many a work of 
rare genius, can be regarded as clearly evidencing a great advance of 
refinement amongst us. The visitor, with zsthetic tastes, who approaches 
the City of Manchester by any of the railways, will scarcely be disposed 
to pronounce us, at first-sight, to be either a picturesque or artistic 
people. He usually comes to the very opposite conclusion. Sailing 
along, for instance, over that sea of delightful dwellings which stretches 
on either side of the Manchester, Shetheld and Lincolnshire, or of the 
Lancashire and Yorkshire, or even of our end of the Bowdon line, his 
anticipations are generally of a lugubrious cast. Nor, as a rule, does he 
change his opinion when he begins to promenade our most public 
thoroughfares. That we are a practical people the paving-stones at 
least assure him ; he can’t observe those admirable small sets, just large 
enough for a horse's hoof to grip, without doing us that justice. And, 
yerhaps, if he manages to keep away from impetuous Irwell and his 
“thiopian brides, he may retain the conviction. but when he inspects 
our buildings he will say that we are rich—doubtless ; architectural 
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scarcely. Perhaps never has there been so much money Spent this way 
with so little to show for it, as in the City of Manchester. The mischief 
of it is, that when we do put up a noble building, somebody jg om 
go and spoil it by erecting some kind of half-fledged monstrosity oe - 
it. The further mischief of it is that you can’t prevent this. If the 
supposed visitor continues his walk to the inhabited part of the city, his 
impressions concerning our love for the beautiful won't be improved 
He will probably remark that we are fond of display. To say nothing 
of rows of shops and houses looking very much as if the land had a hab 
of sneezing, and other rows with Sham and Jerry emblazoned on their 
very faces, he will see a number of churches and chapels, somewha 
pretty, but quite spoiled by vulgar adornment, and a vast number which 
are entirely ugly. 

But to return to our special subject. The gentlemen who have eamed 
for the city the reputation of patronizing the fine arts may be divide) 
into three classes. Firstly, there is the man who knows nothing what- 
ever about art, but everything about artists. His love of the beautiful 
is expressed and contained in a fascinating regard for those symbolic 
marks which appear in the corner of a picture. To Shakespere's well 
known question, “ What’s in a name?” he replies, “ Everything.” He 
worships names. The word **Cox,” or **Turner,” or “ Philip,” is more 
to him than the most ravishing landscape or charming scene that was 
ever painted, Place him before a marvel of beauty—be it man or 
maiden, sea, or land, or sky—he ducks down to the corner of the 
canvass, and if that does not satisfy him, you may use the picture for 
packing material for aught he cares. Place him before a wretched daub, 
and he will buy it—provided the emblem is well drawn. He isa 
non-professional picture-dealer. The difference between him and the 
professional dealer is, that the latter is to some extent a judge of 
pictures—the former only of sign-writing. He is a sort of protectionist 
who keeps up the price of the works of dead artists, and keeps down 
the price of those of living ones. He buys simply because, having 
money in hand, he knows that he can shortly sell again at a higher price. 
Through his agency great prices are sometimes paid for great works; 
but he only gets the money—not art, nor the artist. He is usually 
either a speculative stockbroker, or a successful merchant, or a hari. 
fisted trader. It is scarcely just to look upon such a man as a patron of 
the fine arts, A large number of the pictures, however, whose armval 
here we hail with pride, are purchased by this class. 

The next specimen may be not quite so ignorant a creature as the las. 
He is fond of display and magnificence. He buys pictures not for the 
purpose of selling them again, but because he likes to be surrounded by 
fine things. If he is a merchant his warehouse is imposing—or, at leas, 
not paltry——having clean windows and a doorway unlike the entrance 
of a prison. His house is stately and well-furnished, and his grounds 
are beautifully laid out. Indeed, he has everything about him as neary 
superb as it can be. Whether he can tell fine art when he sees it, or has 
any discernment for genius, may often be doubted. Bookseller» have 
told us that, occasionally, when a man is furnishing a new house—whict 
house must of necessity contain an apartment termed “ Phe Library "= 
he gives one of them a commission to stock the shelves with the “sual 
books. We shrewdly suspect that, by the class we are on 
pictures and statuary are often bought on a similar principle. Mr 
Agnew would be able to settle this point. But whether the ~ 
of whom we are writing are gifted with taste and judgment or not, 
certainly have many noble works in their possession. The — 
about them is that, though they may be surrounded by the True + : 
Beautiful, you shall, in the principal relations of their lives wit : ~ 
men, and in their chief actions, discover little or nothing that Is a 
true or beautiful. In business they shall be mean, even dishonest, ~ 
hearted, and treacherous. Their warehouses shall be ———_* 
instilling slavishness, and falsehood, and all un- English re 
youth ; and their servants shall be wretchedly paid. Thus they hs ne 
seen at Halle’s in the evening, breakfast amidst divine creations t “~ 
morning, and then drive down to the warehouse, talk re a or 
swear like troopers, and tell lies continually. Many of t = a 
which come to Manchester fall into the hands of this class 0 aT ti | 

Lastly, there are one or two wealthy men for whom — of may | 
purchases we read about are intended, and who are the hove pes : 
of the smaller purchases of which we don't read ; men e A constant 
and delight in serving it, and are in their lives and page as 
exemplifying what truth and beauty ts to them. It 1S ms siecontal 
art is recognized and disseminated, and unknown ion humble 
encouraged, and rewarded. To this class we must _ mechanic wh 
brethren who, in their way, serve the same good ; ra bo weet 
prizes the little sketch hung on his parlour wall ; 7 por during bis 
the photograph of the lovely glen which pleased we aoend inspira 
last short summer's trip; the student who gains fresh = st educated 
from his little statuette. We knew a man who was almos 


i er ive a sacre flame of earnest . 
- AS « 1 who ke rt alive a sac ed . sage 
as Ixpe nny cast, and anotl } ak iad i. 


Se eee 


=> 


by a daily study of a ten shilling print of on | he ool 
. 5: east ¢ ’ 
After all, these are the only true patrons of the arts; * t you wil- 
} beauty—call it what y 


real or lasting good to truth, or art, or, 
emanates from this class. 
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ood Hi —_— COAL to be had at 48, GRANBY ROW, at 7d per cwt. | 


_ BEST, ‘8d. per c owt. _Carted one mile and a half. 
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(NE YEAR'S RENT SAVED BY FURNISHING YOUR HOUSE 
Sinead na’s 


COMPLETE 


YSE FUANISHING eSSTASLISHIIENTS, 


78, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 


90, 92, 94, 96, STRETFORD ROAD, 


WHERE CAN BE SEEN THE LARGEST AND CHEAPEST STOCK IN MANCHESTER. 


\ HOUSE COMPLETELY FURNISHED IN THREE DAYS. 
DRAWING ROOM SUITES, 


CONSISTING OF COUCH, LADIES’ AND GENTS’ CHAIRS, AND SIX SMALL CHAIRS, IN REP, 


£8 8s TO 80 GUINEAS. 
DINING ROOM SUITES, 


IN MAHOGANY, AND COVERED WIYrH BRITISH MOROCCO, COMPLETE, 


FOR 10 GUINEAS. 
DINING ROOM SUITES IN BEST MOROCCO, FROM 19 GUINEAS. 









en 


10 








: sai 
; DINING TABLES, 
a WITH EXTRA LEAF, AND FITTED wien SCREW, 


39/6 TO 10 GUINEAS. 


_ BED ROOM SUITES, 


IN VARIOUS KINDS OF WOODS, 


he FROM & GUINEAS TO 40 GUINEAS. 


CARPETS! CARPETS! CARPETS!! 


CONSIDERABLY REDUCED! 
BEST BRUSSELS, 3s.4d, 3s. lld, 4s. 6d. 
BEST TAPESTRY BRUSSELS, 2s. 43d. to Qs. 11d. 
BEST KIDDERMINSTERS, ls. 8d. to 2s. 9d. 
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| Iron Bedsteads, Full Size, 11s, 9d. to £6. Wool Beds, Bolsters, and Pillows, 16s. 6d. to 50s. 
| FEATHER BEDS from 38s. to £6 10s. 
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ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES FREE. 


| NOTE THE ay DRESS: 
R. H. GIBSON, 
0 10 96, STRETFORD © ROAD ; AND 78, OLDHAM STREET (ANCOATS STREET END). 


N DUNKERLEY & ; FRANKS’ UMBOELLAS 23 Tors mares rane, Saree eee 


STREET, NEW CROSS. MANCHESTER. 
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WE ARE NOW 


NOVEMBER 1%, i870 
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SELLING THE NEW SEASON'S TRA 


At our TEA ESTABLISHMENTS, at the 


Corner of OLDHAM STREET and SWAN STREET, and at 
53, PICCADILLY, MANCHESTER, 


Our Tea at 2s. per Ib. is giving great satisfaction. | 
The Tea at half-a-crown is quite a favourite. 


AS UNDER :- 


The Popular Tea for heavy cohsumption is the one at 3s, 
Those Teas at 3s, 4d. and 3s, 6d. are very fine flavoured, 


Our Best Black Tea at 4s, is especially selected for our trade, 


WM. SATTERTHWAITE, TEA ME 


White and found Tecth. 


ESTABLISHED 
BY MORE THAN 
Thirty Years’ Experience 


And Numerous Tetimonials, 


AS THE BEST, SAFEST,}- 


AND MOST 


Effectual Dentifriee extant, 


] 


TR 
nary Book. 


JOHN HEYWOOD, 

\ USTC OR NO 
i Preface aud Postscript to JOULE’S COLLEC- 
TION OF CHANTS, &c, 8th Edition. 


DESCRIBED BY EYE-WITNESSES, &c. 
Price 0d. Cloth gilt 1s. 8d 
London: Geo. J. Stephens. 
And all Booksellers, 


By 


MIDDLE VOLUNTARY.—See 
JOULE’S DIRECTORIUM CHORI 
4th Edition. 


E 
Notes to 
ANGLICANUM 


J ie 


66 PHE HUGE IDOL.” 
DESCRIPTION OF THE GRAND ORGAN 
AT ST. PETER’S CHURCH Sth Edition. 


ESTABLISHED, 1847 
ues, WHOLESALE & 
F. SCHMEHL, Fur Manufacturer, 9, 
Street, and 133, Oxford Street 
FUR, SEAL, and ASTRICAN JACKETS, Fur Trim- 
mings Fur Hearth and Carriage Rugs, Buffalo Robes, 


RETAIL. 


Ann 


st 


u« 


MUSIC ?—See 


(Sphinx. )— | 


& 5 


NNSING BEAUTIFY, 


ELL AND ITS TORMENTS, AS } 


A most Extraordi- | 
Mancht8ter: | 
i 


‘TVHE MOST EFFECTUAL  PRE- 
- PARATION for destroying Cockroaches, Beetles, 
|} and Crickets, is HUGHES'S TROPICAL BEETLE 
| POWDER. Sold by all Chemists im 3d., 6¢., and Is. 
i, and at the Proprictor’s, E. GRIFFITHS 
| HUGHES, Victoria and Cateaton Streets, Manchester. 
} 


»>UPTURES.—EXxuiBITION PRIZE} 


MebAL, 1862, was awarded to R. WESTBURY, 
Inventor and Sole Maker of the IMPERCEPTIBLE 
CURATIVE TRUSS, Deformity Instruments, Elastic 
Stockings, and other Invalid appliances. 

26, OLD MILLGATE, MANCHESTER 


ERSONS troubled with 
CORNS and WARTS should at 
ocure a bottle of ROBINSON'S 
ORN SOLVENT, which 
never fails to quickly remove them. 
‘old in bottles at 74d. and 13}d. each, 
h, ROBINSON, chemist, Pendleton ; 
EWSBURY, MOTTERSHEAD, & CO., 
furket Street ; and most Cheniists, 


pm 


Sold Universaily by Perfumen, 
Chemists, é&ec., 


At 1/6 and 2/6 per Pot. | 


TC ENSURE THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY 
GENUINE PREPARATION, 


PARTICULARLY OBSERVE | 
The Trade Mark and Signatur 


OF THE PROPRIETORS. 


IG COMPANY'S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


| FOUR GOLD MEDALS. 
CAUTION.—Requiré Baron Liebig’s signature © 


———— i 


every Jar and Tin. - 
i antities te 
5 1b. Tins supplied in enormous quantities t ™ 
| French and German troops in the field and this siz 
especially recommended to Relief Committees. 


| ee 7 ~ . — 
| KAYE’S WORSDELL'S PILLS. 
| TFVUESE PILLS are a sure specific fr i 
HEADACHE, INDIGESTION, FLATULENS 
| COMPLAINTS or AFFECTIONS of the st ) “ 
LIVER, KIDNEYS, &c They give inumedute a 
| in cases of PERSISTENT ¢ OUGH. ASTHN', aan 
| SUMPTION, and other AFFECTIONS of the ae } 
| For GOUT, RHEUMATISM, &e they on ev 
they have been in use for upwares 0 oN sins 
ahd thaysand# have testified to the beriefite experience 
by their use ; , 
sold by all Chemists and other Dealers io Pete 
Medicines, at Is. 1jd., 8. d., and 48. 6d pe 
TO READERS AND CORRESPONDENTS. 
a be ressed to the Beiter 
anc 
d address 


Communications should be add ns 
Sphinx Office, 141 and 143, Deanage’s, is 
Every manuscript should bear the na naively 
of the sender. All contributions are at be 

MSS. are returned oe 


sidered, and unaccepted M: ; 
of stamps for postage No replies oF MSS. 
delivered on personal application. 
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IMPORTANT TO BANKERS, SOLICITORS, MERCHANTS, STOCK & SHARE BROKERS, 
INSTANTANEOUS PRINTING. 


NEW LITHOGRAPHIC WAITING IK, 


Price 3s. 6d. per Bottle; requires NO PREPARED PAPER. 











HIS Ink is introduced to Merchants, Solicitors, Stock Brokers, Architects, and all who require Circulars, Prices Current, 
T Market Reports, Bills of Quantities, or ony kind of Notice expeditiously printed. Hitherto Lithographic Writing has required 
repared Paper and Ink, which is difficult to manipulate, except by the experienced Lithographic Draughtsman ; now, however, the re* ting 
4 entirely dispensed with, for the copy written with this Ink, on ordinary Writing Paper, in your own Office, being sent to us, can 
be forthwith transferred to the Stone, and the required copies supplied as quickly as they can be printed. ; 
It must be manifest that the use of this Ink removes considerable impediments to the quickly getting out of Pricés Current, &c., a8 nod time 
is lost, a8 heretofore, in writing on the prepared paper before printing. ‘ \ ; 
This Ink is in use in numerous Establishments, and we have the pleasure of printing the following testimonials :— 
Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., Manchester. Manchester, March 23rd, 1870. 
" Gentlemen,—I have much pleasure in testifying that your New Lithographic Writing’ lik is 4 great improvement on any other kind I have deen, and 
that it is almost impossible to detect the copies from the original handwriting. have every confidente in recommending it to your customers. 
I remain, yours respectfully, Pro 8. MENDEL, JOHN CLARKE. 








Messrs. J. G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Matichesteét', 7th December, 1889. 
Gentlemen,—We have much pleasure in testifying to the usefulness of your Patent Lithographic Transfer Writing Ink, which we have found te 
answer its purpose very well, and which we shall use, preferable to other similar compounds, a8 often as we have an opportunity,— eS a rm 
Messrs. J.G. Kershaw & Co., 37, Oxford Street. Aytoun Street, Manchester, 4th August, 1869. 
Gentlemen,—In reply to your enquiry, we consider your New Lithograpt Ink tb be quite equal to what you represent it to be and we prefer it 
specially, as being being more expeditiously handled, and clearer in the improssion, than that in use with the transfer nine fatty 660 


Sold in Manchester only by d. G, KERSHAW & CO., 


Lithographers und etterpress Printers, Patent Ledger and Account Yooh Blanufacturers, 
: 37, OXFORD STREET AND PORTLAND STREET. 


— SSS 
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FORM ROBERTS, 
STRETFCRD ROAD CARRIAGE WORKS. 








J.B. wishes to introduce to the Public his NEW RACKET CART or DRAG, the greatest Novelty of the day, to 
ride low, easy of access for Ladies, and runs light, only 3) cwt. 








fic for j 
LENCE, \ 
MACH 
te relie 
\, cos | 
ul Nos @ 
aluable 
century 
periener® 


n Patent! 
box 

















INTS. 


All Carriages are constructed of best seasoned Materials, and skilled Workmanship, 


he Baier 
anchest 
vd addre# 
ively 
on rece 
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ESTIMATES AND DRAWINGS ON APPLICATION, 





J. R. received the special commendation of the Judges at the Royal Agricultural Society's Meeting held in Marichester, 
ae EEE —— 
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REPAIRS PROMPTLY EXECUTED 


CLASS AT REDUCED PRICES. 


REQUISITE FOR SEWING MACHINES 


EVERY 


AND 


OL, 


NEEDLE, 


COTTON, 
, PRACTICAL MACHINIST, 159, GREAT JACKSON STREET, HULME. 


.—THE GREATEST VARIETY OF THE BEST 


THREADS, 


J. HOLROYD 


SILKS, 


SEWING MACHINES 


ESTABLISHED 
110 YEARS. 


KENT'S CELEBRATED WATCHES, 













DEANSGATE. 
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MERCHANDISE}! 
J MARKS ACT, 1862.--Whereas, Messrs. JOHN | 
SAMUELS and Co., of Portland Street, Manchester, 
have adopted and acquired a legal mght to use as a 
TRADE MARK, for a certain description of white 
goods, a representation of the Great Eastern steam 
abip, with two small sailing: hoats close to, underne ath 
the same being the words, “ Trade Mark,” and below, 
‘Great Eastern,” Notice is hereby given that pro 
ceedings will be taken under the above-named Act 
wainst any person or persuns forging, counterfeiting, 
or in any Wise imitating the said mar 
FE. J. HUGHES, 
Office for Patents, 30, Blackfriars Street, Manchester, 
Agent for the said John Samuels and Co 


{AU TION, 


PROWN’S COTTON GLANCE.— 
The above Circular is published every Monday, 
and may be had of the Author at a charge of Two-and- 
a-Half Guineas per annum, payable half-yearly in 
wivance W. L. BROWN, 
27, Fitzclarence Street, Liverpool, 


NEW QUEEN’S THEATRE, | - 


BripGe Street, MANCHESTER. 


Lesseos, Messrs. F. B. Kaan and Water Rayna. 


To-night, and every Evening, the Performance will 


Commence with 


‘THE GREEN BUSHES. 


To Conclude with 


j 
pe AT + ne S. 


NOTICE OF REMOVAL. 
CHAMBERS & CGO., 
TAILORS AND DRAPERS. 


Have REMOVED from 25, OLD MILLGATE to No. 24, 
OPPOSITE. to much larger and more eligible premises 
October llth 1870 
The latest FASHIONS from Paris to be seen at this 
Establishment 


ROYAL POMONA PALACE 


AND 


GARDENS. 


BAND 


Every Monday, Wednesday & Saturday. 





ADMISSION SIXPENCE, 
NO EXTRA CHARGE. 
Tas SILENT LOCK-STIICH 
SEWING MACHINE. 


| Unrivalled for Family Use. 
Noiseless in Movement: Easy in Management. 
KENDAL, MILNE, & CO., 
Deanagate, Police-st., and St. Ann’s-st., Manchester. 


HOLLOWAY'S OINTMENT 


AND PILLS. 





Reliable Remedies. In wounds, bruises, sprains, 
glandular swellings, enlarged veins, neuralgic pains 
and rheumatism, the application of this soothing Oint- 
ment to the affected parts not only gives the greatest 
ease, but likewise cures the complaint The Pills 
wonderfully assist in banishing the tendency to rheu- 


ment cures every local ailment. The Pil’s remove all 
constitutional disturbance and regulate every impaired 
function of every organ throughout the human body 
The cure is neither temporary nor superficial, but per 
manent and complete, and the disease rarely recurs, 50 
perfect has been the purificafion performed by these 
| searching yet harmless preparations 





matism and similar painful disorders, whilst the Oint- | 





PRINCE'S THEATRE, 


MANCHESTER. 


The Prince’s Theatre Co., 


LAST EIGHT NIGHTS OF 


Mr. T. SWINBOURNE, 


who will appear with 





Proprietors Limited. 





AMUSE MENTS | 


Happy Famili 
Streets of Landon | ~» ene 


Illustrated Proverbs | Spider & Ply 


| Mrs. CHARLES CALVERT | And Thirty other New Card Games, at ls, | 


in a series of High Class Plays. post free for 1s, 1d, 






Snap 
The Realm 
Tip 









BAGATELLE TABLES FROM 85s | 
Write for price ; sent post free, 


-_—_ 


To conclude “every evening with 
THE NEW GRAND BALLET D’ACTION, 
entitled the 


YELLOW DWARF, CANNONADE Aunt Say 


BrziQue 


Moorisu Fort 
SQUIRRELS 








Box office open daily from Eleven to Two. Partour Croquet 








And Fifty other Indoor Games from 2%. be. 
to £10. 10s, 


FANCY PRESENTS & PRESENTATION ARTICLES 
OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


JOHN OWEN, 
1, OLDHAM STREET, 


AND 


PExcHance s STREET GALLERIES, 
14, EXCHANGE STREET. 





THE EXHIBITION OF HIGH-CLASS DRAWINGS, 
comprising upwards of 350 Examples of Modern 
Water-colour Art, 
IS NOW OPEN 
from ten to four daily; Saturdays, ten to two. 





Admission, including Catalogue, 
ON = SHILLING. 
80, DEANSGATE, 


COOK B’S MANCHESTER: 


ROYAL CAMBRIDGE SAUSAGE HOUSE, | 
13, OXFORD STREET, MANCHESTER, PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. | 


Nearly opposite, and to the right of the Prince’s 
Theatre. -IFE POLICY HOLDERS} 
protected against loss by the investment of the | 
whole of their Net Premiums in Government Securities | 
deposited in the Bank of England. 

The full amount of the surrender value of the end 
may also be obtained on demand, each 
convertible into gold for the temporary use Ar | 
Policy-holder, if required. These Policies cannot lapse | 
or be forfeited. 

This perfect and te De ys of Life Assurance was 
originally prepared illiam Farr, F.RS8, * 
General Register Offic, Somerset House, and submi 
to Her Majesty’s Government, who adopted the 
with some modification) through the medium of 

‘ost Office. 

The basis of all just ant, —' i be te Po veel 

ENTERTAINMENT tions is a true Life Table. In calcu! i 
Under fl e of sashes the English Life Tables published under the authority 
ae of the He, egistrar-General for jor England areemployed, | 
and Countess of WILTON, | 


Erustees of the Policy ry Holders’ Wife Fonds: 
Christopher We; 2 Esq., Director of the Bank of | 
England, Lon 
Charles Oppenheim, Esq., Director of the Union Ba, | 





SAUSAGE AND MASHED POTATOES 
4d 


ALWAYS READY. 
Served in the London style, and in half a minute from 
the time of ordering. 
Allsopp’s Mild and Bitter Ales, Combe and Co’s London 
Stout. Wines, Cigars, Tea, Coffee, &c. 





GRAND “AFTERNOON BILLIARD 





The Earl 
The Earl and Countess of ELLESMERE, 
Sir HUMPHREY & Lady ANNETTE DE TRAFFORD 
Colonel SHUTE and OFFICERS 
of the 4th Dragoon Gnards, and 








London. 
Colonel BALL and OFFICERS LL.D., Cunt of 
of the 8th (King’s Own) Regiment, ——=, 3 — =: r of the 
Manchester. 









has been arranged by Messrs. Orme & Sons, to take 
place in the 


TOWN HALL, KING STREET, 
on Wednesday, December 7, between 
Mr. J. ROBERTS, Jun., Champion, & Mr. W. COOK, 
ex-Champion. 


There will also be 
AN EVENING MATCH. 


On the following day Two Similar Matches will be 
played between 


William G. Goodliffe, Esq., Accountant-General, Indis 
Office, Westminster, London. 


The system fully explained and @ prospectus PRs 
on application at the Head Office or awe 0 : eee 
of the BRITISH IMPERIAL INSURA} Cc 


TION, LIMITED. 


DINING 
| CHOICE 


Va 





Heap OFFices: 
BROWN STREET and MARSDEN STREET 
MANCHESTER. 











ertisements y 
Ail communications relative to hp abet 
ressed, and Post Office Orders made pa 
Sr. SENNETT, chan eons PowELL, 55, Thompeop sire Se | 
of London, and the Winner of the previous day. spere Street, Ardwick Manchester,’ 
wanna tractor for the Advertising space. 
Arrangements will be made for the presence of ladies i 


——— 
at the matches similar to those at the last matches in 
the Free-trade Hall, Printed by JouN Herwot R the Orang, Det 
shire Lane, Stretford, 4 piliabed by bim st 2 
anchester — 













Works, Hulme Hall Road, tt  saturdal, 
141 and 143, Deansgate 
November 19, wm) eee 


Plans can be seen, and places secured, on and after 
the 16th instant, at Messrs. ORME & SONS’, billiard 
table makers, 7, St Ann-street. 








J. G. EDWARDS, TOBACCONIST, &C., 





oe of the Piccadilly Smokin: 


— 107. 
Importer of Foreign Cigars, Meers 4 
and Briar Root Pipes. 


i 





